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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


WONDER AND THE AMERICAN 
DRAMA—WORK IN PROGRESS 
— EQUITY’S INTERNAL CRISIS 


We a couple of centuries from 


now, the twenty-five years of 


American plays and players celebrated in : 


this issue have become paragraphs in 
theatre history, what quality of light 
will emanate from the page? Will ‘some 
images of magnificence’ shine forth? 
Robert Edmond Jones, whose lustrous 
phrase this is, thinks not. ‘In the dramas 
of today’, he says, ‘one feels an odd 
secondary quality’, as if the playwright 
had been content to imitate life rather 
than to trace the great, eternal shapes in 
whose dimmer shadows our life passes. 
Brooks Atkinson, on the contrary, rises 
to the defense of today’s play content. 
He suspects that Mr. Jones’ judgment is 
rooted in nostalgia, a longing for ‘the 
days when kings and queens were the 
natural heroes of drama. In view of the 
social trends of the last half century, it 
is only natural that art should have 
become absorbed in the problems and 
aspirations of common people. . . . Tak- 
ing the contemporary subject of common 
men and women [for example] it seems 
to me Our Town goes beyond homely 
facts into the basic wonder of life.’ 





The players have left, the house is dark 
and the stage deserted save for the scrub 
woman, caught at her job by Will Ander- 
son in a lithograph entitled ‘12 o'clock’. 
* 


THE build-up for cultural exchange 
between the Americas is progressing 
rapidly and developing at one and 
the same time its major advantages 
and minor problems. In the world of 
films, for example, the Committee 
for Cultural Relations, a section of 
which Kenneth Macgowan is direct- 
ing, has underway a large program 
of documentaries on United States 
life. These it is hoped to exchange 
for similar films from South Amer- 
ica. The traffic in commercially made 
and exploited pictures is another 
story. On this, Sintonia, Argentina’s 
leading film and radio magazine, 
was recently quoted in Variety as 
saying that the ‘ “goodwill drive” 
has taken on the characteristics of 
a spiritual blitzkrieg prepared in the 
arsenals of Yanqui advertising. . . . 
We would prefer that you send us 
magnificent pictures in English, as 
you have done up until now, and 
that we [be allowed to] send you 
very good Argentine films.’ 
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CAN anyone imagine a more pleas- 
ant opportunity to stroll along Broad- 
way—past and present — than 
George Freedley has thought up for 
the readers of The Morning Tele- 
graph? Beginning with the Alvin and 
ending (alphabetically) with the 
Winter Garden, the stories of the 
forty playhouses now remaining in 
use by the ‘legit’ are to pass in re- 
view week by week. The guide is well- 
stocked with clippings and playbills 
from the New York Public Library 
Theatre Collection which he directs; 
the tourist will, no doubt, be rapt 
in memories. Ladies and gentlemen 
— the Alvin. Built in 1927. Named 
for ‘Al’ Aarons and ‘Vin’ Freedley, 
partners in musical comedy produc- 
tion, who had earned the honor with 
Lady Be Good and two other succes- 
sive hits. Opened with Victor Moore, 
William Kent and the then insepa- 
rable Astaires in Funny Face. Not 
so long afterwards Gir/ Crazy, whose 
Gershwin tunes some of us are still 
singing. Ginger Rogers was in that, 
and Ethel Merman, too. Later, 
Porgy and Bess, Anything Goes, Red, 
Hot and Blue, and that estimable 
triumph of a free theatre, George M. 
Cohan’s F, D. R. in I’d Rather Be 
Right. All musicals — with The Boys 
from Syracuse and, today, Gertrude 
Lawrence in Lady in the Dark. But 
do not think that the Alvin has had 
no room for the serious play. The 
Theatre Guild productions of The 
Apple Cart and Mourning Becomes 
Electra were stationed here. And the 
Players’ revival of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
with Otis Skinner; Helen Hayes, 
Philip Merivale and Helen Mencken 
in Maxwell Anderson’s poetic trag- 
edy, Mary of Scotland; Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s The Fifth Column with 
Franchot Tone. It was also the Alvin 
which had the honor of presenting 
Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne and 
company in Robert Sherwood’s 
There Shall Be No Night, this year’s 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize. 
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HE record of a twelvemonth, read to 

Actors’ Equity at its twenty-eighth 
annual meeting, had as its most grati- 
fying feature the report of four projects 
carried to sufficient initial success during 
the year to insure their continuance: 
1) Sunday shows, authorized only last 
November, won their case for a second, 
and this time full-year, try. According 
to Equity’s Executive Secretary, Paul 
Dullzell, the innovation meant a new 
lease on life to ‘at least half a dozen 
shows which had been steadily dropping 
at the box office. The committee also 
learned that in some instances as high as 
seventy-five per cent of Sunday audiences 
were people unfamiliar with the theatre 
and its customs’. 
2) The Theatre Ticket Code, in force 
for its first full season, succeeded in 
winning the respect, if not the admira- 
tion, of those on whose toes it treads. 
The Code ‘isn’t working one hundred per 
cent as yet, but the handling of tickets 
is proceeding in a more orderly and re- 
spectable way than it has since I have 
known the theatre’. 
3) While three productions were hardly 
sufficient to test its ultimate value, 
the Experimental Theatre justified itself 
as a workable proposition. “The Council 
thought its beginning sufficiently prom- 
ising to authorize further negotiations 
with the Dramatists Guild looking to- 
ward the continuance of our joint agree- 
ment for another year’. 
4) The enthusiastic reception given to 
the first performance of a Broadway play 
under the sponsorship of the New York 
City School Theatre Program guaran- 
teed full trial of the plan next fall. Com- 





THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


menting on the fourteen hundred high pe og the management f Raw 
j ic, a touring company wi 
school perms —s be ray aan pn scan i: se 
production o octor’s Dilemma, the ern Feglish and ‘aie aleve, in- 
Executive Secretary said, ‘I am told that cluding Robert Ardrey’s Thunder 
it was a marvellous audience, well be- Rock and William Saroyan’s Time of 


. . : Your Life. The latter will be brought 
haved, intelligent and responsive, and i... yondon for the first time when 


that everybody connected with the PT€S- the new company completes its ten- 
entation had a thoroughly good time. week itinerary. Meanwhile, The 
The theatre has done well to undertake Questors Theatre, as little as the 


this program’. 

N THE debit side of the ledger, the 
O meeting brought to Equity its 
most serious rift in twenty-eight years, 
the resignation of two officers and eight 
members of the Council in protest over 
the election of three members from an 
independent slate. The issue — brought 
to the fore last year by Congressional 
charges (yet to be substantiated) that 
certain members on the Council are com- 
munists or communist controlled — is of 
the utmost seriousness. To the right, a 
conservative, even reactionary group has 
for too long preferred the ease of the 
“status quo’ to the difficulties inevitably 
attending change and progress. To the 
left, a second bloc has seen fit to learn 
and to adopt the obstructive and com- 
pulsive tactics familiarly associated with 
radical party action. Whatever power 
either group possesses is the gift of 
Equity members, large numbers of whom 
(amounting in this year’s election to two- 
thirds of the total roll) have for years 
been too indifferent to attend meetings 
and exercise the right to vote. Until this 
attitude is changed, Equity will remain 
an organization torn by factions, the 
easy prey of any cohesive bloc with a 
definite program and a will to power. 


Old Vic is big, stands pat and main- 
, tains its record of being the only 
amateur theatre organization in 
London to keep going uninterrupt- 
edly since the outbreak of the War. 
So far, the ‘duration’ schedule has 
included She Stoops to Conquer, Arms 
and the Man, Riders to the Sea, Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s The Happy Fourney to 
Trenton &§ Camden, Sudermann’s 
The Faraway Princess, The Western 
Chamber by Hsiung, the premiére of 
Icarus Preserved by Michael Kelly, 
a season of Shakespeare matinees, 
an original revue, and two festivals 
of one-act plays. The director, Al- 
fred E. J. Emmet, writes, ‘Our 
theatre has twice suffered damage 
by enemy action, but we carry on’. 
> 
THE New Opera Company, organ- 
ized to bring to opera more shrewd 
and intimate methods of production, 
will make its bow this fall with per- 
formances in English of Tchaikow- 
sky’s Pigue Dame and Offenbach’s 
La Vie Parisienne, conducted by 
Herman Adler and staged by Lothar 
Wallerstein. Also to be offered, but 
in Italian, are Verdi’s Macbeth and 
Mozart’s Cos? Fan Tutte, directed 
by Fritz Busch (with staging by his 
son, Hans Busch) and based on Mr. 
Busch’s productions at Glynde-. 
bourne in England, which implies 
careful staging and a unified en- 
semble. Antal Dorati is to serve the 
new company as general director. 
The roster of performing artists will 
be American, and the schedule is to 
include two evenings of ballet a week. 
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A Picture Book 
Of Plays and Players 


1916-1941 
with a Narrative by Rosamond Gilder 


| bsuepny backward from the vantage point of a twenty-fifth anniversary, 
it is strikingly evident that between the lurid parentheses of two World 
Wars the American theatre achieved a Golden Age when promise was fol- 
lowed by fulfilment. It was the age of the artist, stemming from the ‘visual 
impetus’ as John Mason Brown has expressed it. It invaded every field. The 
director came into his own; the playwright found new tools and new horizons, 
the actor a new vocabulary. During this anniversary year THEATRE ARTS 
has made some verbal record of this dynamic period, but that is not enough. 
The theatre is a thing seen and though a photograph may be but the shadow 
of a shadow, yet it can stand at least as a hieroglyph of the ‘insubstantial 
pageant’ that is gone. Here, then, are some sixty moments in these twenty- 
five crowded years, moments preserved to us by those devoted historians of 
the theatre, the photographers. Among them there have been unsung artists 
of the first calibre such as Francis Bruguiére who revolutionized stage 
photography and made a glowing record of the early productions of the 
Provincetown, the Neighborhood Playhouse, Theatre Guild, Arthur Hop- 
kins’ productions; and, later, Florence Vandamm and George Thomas — 
the Vandamm Studio — whose long devotion to the finest in the theatre is here 
amply attested. The White Studio dates far back in American theatre annals 
and continues to do steady service — along with Alfredo Valente, Lucas and 
Pritchard (later Lucas and Monroe) and many other artists and craftsmen 
in the field — in preserving the record. 

Sixty-seven photographs are all too few to do justice to the crowded 
years of this ‘glamorous quarter-century’. The text which serves as captions 
to this portfolio mentions no less than two hundred and twenty-five plays 
and there are many more that might be included. But in selecting these 
photographs each one has been chosen not only for pictorial effectiveness 
but to highlight some particular phase in the theatre’s development — a 
player, playwright, director, producer or theatre group that has made 
an important contribution to the interpretation of the American scene. 


























American 
theatre was the actor’s kingdom and the 
Barrymores were its Royal F ‘amily. Otis Skinner, 
Mrs. Fiske, Sothern and Marlowe, John Drew, 
James Hackett, William Faversham, Walter 
Hampden, Grace George, Maude Adams, to list 
only a few, were names to conjure with. The 
playwrights of the day concocted enormously 
successful ‘star vehicles’ for their favorite 
performers while such distinguished producers 
as Frohman, Harris, Brady, Belasco developed 
their talents and stood guard over their careers. 
By 1915-1916 the long run was particularly 
in evidence and some new names were coming 
to the fore. Leo Dietrichstein played The Great 
Lover 245 times; Jane Cowl, Common Clay 316 
times; Ralph Morgan, Fair and Warmer 377 
times; Wallace Eddinger and Arthur Byron, 
The Boomerang 522 times. From Europe, trailing 


gees the first World War the 


Bruguidre — New York Public Library 





HAMLET, by William Shakespeare 


clouds of glory and the sound of cannon and 
mitrailleuse, came the intrepid Sarah Bernhardt, 
giving scenes from Cleopatra, Jeanne D’ Arc, La 
Dame aux Camélias, and representing the apo- 
theosis and perhaps the end of acting in the 
grand manner. 

This year also marks the first important for- 
ward step in the career, all too brief at its 
pinnacle, of America’s most brilliant actor. In 
April, 1916, John Barrymore appeared in Gals- 
worthy’s ¥ustice. Already a popular matinee 
idol, this was the first important role he had 
attacked. He won instant honors, and by 1918 
had joined hands with Arthur Hopkins and 
Robert Edmond Jones in an epoch-making 
series of productions. Ham/et did not come till 
later, but Barrymore as the Prince of Denmark 
represents most royally the first colorful and 
adventurous years of the new epoch. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by John Drinkwater (December 1979) 


THE WAR years brought stirrings and up- 
heavals in the American theatre. While such 


plays as Bayard Veiller’s The Thirteenth Chair 


and Winchell Smith’s and John Hazzard’s Turn 
to the Right continued brilliantly in the success- 
ful Broadway tradition, new impulses both in 
playwriting and production were being felt. 
Granville Barker and his company in 1915-16 
and Jacques Copeau with the Théatre du Vieux 
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Colombier in 1917-18 created something of a 
sensation. Somerset Maugham’s Our Betters 
and St. John Ervine’s Yohn Ferguson, the first 
hit of the newly formed Theatre Guild, were 
followed by John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin- 
coln with Frank McGlynn in the title role 
(Albert Phillips seen here as Grant). The play 

was produced originally at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre in E ‘ngland. 





| 


AMERICAN comedy, shedding the husks of 


the formula play, was beginning to express itself 
with wit, sophistication and a new sense of 
style. Clare Kummer’s Good Gracious Annabelle, 
directed by Arthur Hopkins with Walter Hamp- 
den and Roland Young in the cast, indicated 
the trend as early as 1916. The following year 
Jesse Lynch Williams won the first Pulitzer 
Prize with a merry and malicious comedy of 





White — New York Public Library 


DECLASSEE, by Zoé Akins (October 1979) 


current manners, Why Marry?. Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Clarence (1919) led straight into the heart 
of family life (with Alfred Lunt and Helen Hayes) 
while Zoé Akine i in Déclassée, presenting drama 
rather than high comedy, successfully provided 
Ethel Barrymore (seen here with Vernon Steele) 
with a role in which her attributes of grace, 
beauty and charm and her skill in the exercise 
of her profession were effectively displayed. 
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THE jest, by Sem Benelli (4pri/ 7979) 


THE SEASON of 1919-20 was indeed a Barry- 
more year. While Ethel played Déclassée to 
packed houses at the Empire, John and Lionel 
resumed the run of The Fest, which had opened 
brilliantly the spring before. The Fest stands out 
as a landmark in the history of the American 
theatre. No one who saw the famous first act 
will ever forget it. The gracious proportions of 
the Renaissance room with its huge central 
doors opening on a deep blue sky, the rich 
warmth of the foreground, the bold balance of 
mass and color were literally breathtaking. 
When John Barrymore in a brilliant cloak falling 
to his feet swept onto the scene through the 
great doorway, the audience gasped. Robert 
Edmond Jones’ theories needed no more words 
to expound them; the artist was in the theatre 
and the theatre took on a life, an excitement, a 
vitality it had not known for years. Arthur 
Hopkins’ direction and the Barrymores’ acting 
were in key with the scenic investiture. John Bar- 
rymore was colorful, romantic, flaming; Lionel 
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was sombre and violent as the malevolent Neri. 
This year, notable for the beauties of The 
Fest and Richard III, saw another designer, Lee 
Simonson, come into his own, with his evocative 
sets for John Masefield’s The Faithful, produced 
by the Theatre Guild. The group of young 
artists who, the year before, had crystallized 
their revolt against the tawdry and the mediocre 
by an exhibition at the Bourgeois Galleries and 
by sundry statements and credos published in 
THEATRE ARTS, was now well on the way to 
success. Norman Bel Geddes was at work on 
his projects for the Chicago Opera. Joseph Urban 
was creating his typically opulent and colorful 
costumes and sets for the Metropolitan Opera 
and for such gorgeous Broadway productions as 
the Ziegfeld Follies. Claude Bragdon was de- 
signing Walter Hampden’s Hamlet. Rollo Peters 
and Lee Simonson were setting the stage for the 
Theatre Guild. Soon Herman Rosse, Raymond 
Johnson, James Reynolds, Cleon Throckmorton, 
Aline Bernstein were making their mark. 


Bruguiére — New York Public Library 





FROM THE pseudo-Renaissance glamour of 
Sem Benelli’s cape and sword melodrama to the 
authentic Elizabethan terror of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III was a logical step for the Barrymore- 
Hopkins-Jones triumvirate. John Barrymore 
had grown steadily in these years which saw him 
attack in succession Fustice, Peter [bbetson, Re- 


RICHARD 111, by William Shakespeare (March 1920) 


demption and The Fest. His Richard III was one 
of his finest performances, the essence of crafty 
ambition set against a complex pattern of public 
events and private hates. Robert Edmond Jones 
again provided an effective setting, and Arthur 
Hopkins directed with a fine sense of the actor’s 
capacity and the play’s requirements. 
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LIL1I0M, by Ferenc Molnar (April 7927) 


THE NINETEEN twenties opened with a 
flourish. The war was forgotten, prosperity well 
on its way. Show business, reflecting the general 
upswing, gathered momentum. This was the 
period of the lavish musical and revue. Florenz 
Ziegfeld’s star was in the ascendant. His annual 
Follies not only ‘glorified the American girl’, but 
also provided a springboard for many first- 
rank American talents — musicians, composers, 
writers, comedians. Will Rogers, Eddie Cantor, 
Dennis King, Fred Astaire were Ziegfeld alumni. 
The Follies of 1920 presented Fannie Brice, 
W. C. Fields, Ray Dooley; Irving Berlin wrote 
the music. In the same year Ziegfeld launched 
the fabulous Sa//y, music by Jerome Kern and 
Victor Herbert, starring Marilyn Miller and 
Leon Errol of the macaroni legs, which ran 570 
performances. Long runs were the order of the 
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day. The Bat had 867 showings, Holbrook Blinn 
in The Bad Man ae Gilda Varesi in Enter 
Madame, 350. Lightnin’ with Frank Bacon was 
in the second year of its four-year run. 

Below Forty- Second Street the new insurgent 
groups were gathering strength. The Theatre 
Guild was now in its third season with a clearly 
defined production policy, a sound business 
organization and a growing subscription audi- 
ence. Since taking over the Garrick Theatre on 
Thirty-Fifth Street, the Guild had given plays 
by Shaw, Ervine, Molnar. The material was 
rich, the writers — the best Europe had to offer 
new to America. Li/iom was one of the Guild’s 
outstanding successes. Original and imaginative, 
it gave e Eva Le Gallienne as Julie one of her first 
important parts. Joseph Schildkraut in the title 
role is caught here doing his barker’s special. 


Le 
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WHILE the Theatre Guild was establishing it- 
self at the Garrick, well below the Times Square 
theatre meridian, another set of pioneers remod- 
eled a stable on MacDougal Street, south 

Washington Square, and started another insur- 


gent theatre. Founded in 1916 by a group of 


artists and writers who spent their summers 
together at Provincetown, Massachusetts, the 
Provincetown Playhouse was concerned with 
‘giving American playwrights a chance to work 
out their ideas in freedom’. Plays by Susan 
Glaspell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Floyd Dell, 
George Cram Cook, John Reed were produced. 
Eugene O’Neill’s Bound East for Cardiff, Ile, The 
Long Voyage Home proved to those who took 
the trouble to journey downtown that the 
American theatre had at last found a poet- 
playwright of real stature. With the production 
of The Emperor Fones, magnificently performed 
by Charles Gilpin at the Provincetown, and of 


Bruguidre — New York Public 


THE EMPEROR JONES, by Eugene O'Neill (November 1920) 


Beyond the Horizon uptown, Eugene O'Neill 
won a wider audience and stepped into his full 
creative stride. 

Farther south still, the third and oldest of the 
experimental groups had been functioning for 
some time. Grand Street on the lower East 
Side might not seem an ideal spot for theatre 
enterprise but there in 1915 Alice and Irene 
Lewisohn opened the Neighborhood Playhouse 
and from there emanated a current that greatly 
enriched the modern American stage. The 
Lewisohns were especially concerned with the 
integration of the arts of music and dance in the 
theatre. They garnered, for their annual dance 
festivals, folk customs in dance, drama and 
music from all over the world. In time the 
Neighborhood Playhouse built up a professional 
acting company and presented a variety of 
plays. In 1920-21 they gave The Mod by Gals- 
worthy and later The Madras House by Barker. 
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THE HAIRY APE, by Eugene O'Neill (March 1922) 


O’NEILL’S successes followed one upon the 
other. After winning the Pulitzer Prize with 
Beyond the Horizon in 1920, he earned the 
award again in 1922 with duna Christie, pro- 
duced and directed by Arthur Hopkins. Part 
of the unforgettable effect of that poignant 
picture of lonely men and women battered by 
the sea and by life was Pauline Lord’s perform- 
ance. Her ability to express inarticulate grief, 
to convey the overtones of suffering, aspiration 
and helplessness by her handling of her voice, 
the droop of her wrist, the twist of her ankle 
were eminently effective in this particular role. 
In The Hairy Ape also, O’Neill had the advan- 
tage of effective casting, for Louis Wolheim 
played Yank, the stoker, in this first American 
expressionistic drama with ‘an 
brute force’ which was part of its success. 
O’Neill himself directed the play which was 
brought uptown by Arthur Hopkins. 

Broadway was feeling the impetus, all along 
the line, of new talents in writing and acting. 
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Zona Gale, winning the Pulitzer Prize (in 1921) 
with Miss Lulu Bett, had indicated a new 
tendency by dealing honestly and realistically 


with the American scene. In Ig21 two talented 
young men, both newspaper trained, both 
keenly and humorously observant, came to- 


gether on their first collaboration. Dulcy, by 
George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly, was not 
only instantly successful but introduced a young 
English actress, Lynn Fontanne, to a delighted 
public. Sidney Howard’s first poetic drama, 
Swords, presented yet another gifted young 
player, Clare Eames. During this same fecund 
season Clemence Dane’s 4 Bi// of Divorcement 
launched Katharine Cornell on a career which 
was to lead her to her ranking position in the 
American theatre. Susan Glaspell’s The Verge, 
Gilbert Emery’s The Hero, Arthur Richman’s 
Ambush, though not as popular as, for instance, 
Anne Nichols’ fabulous 4d7e’s Trish Rose (with 
its 2327 performances), bore witness to the 
growing interest in plays on American themes. 
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THE Theatre Guild, continuing its policy of im- 
porting the unusual, the new, even the contro- 
versial, followed Li/iom with Andreyev’s He Who 
Gets Slapped, Georg Kaiser's From Morn to 
Midnight, Karel Capek’s R.U.R., Paul Claudel’s 


The Tidings Brought to Mary, the American 
premiéres of Shaw’s Heartbreak House and his 
monumental Back to Methuselah, which took 
three nights to play. Lee Simonson designed 
most of the sets for these plays, Philip Moeller 


directed, and Helen Westley acted in many of 


them. These three, with Laurence Langner, 
Maurice Wertheim and Theresa Helburn, formed 
the governing board of the Guild, selected its 
plays, ran its business and formulated its polli- 
cies. With the production of The Adding Machine 
in March 1923, the Guild ventured on new ter- 
rain. Elmer Rice was not an unknown play- 
wright — he already had On Trial and other 
plays to his credit — but The Adding Machine 
was the first full-length play using the expres- 
sionistic technique. In it he tells the fantastic, 
pathetic adventures of the little accountant, Mr. 
Zero (Dudley Digges), who is seen here emerg- 
ing from his grave. : 
Broadway producers, taking their cue from 
the experimental groups, were quick to recognize 
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THE ADDING MACHINE, by Elmer Rice (March 7923) 


the growing interest in the new continental 
stagecraft. They too were bringing in plays 
which, both in form and content, were a radical 
departure from the conventional. William Brady 
produced The World We Make, the Capeks’ 
Insect Comedy. Brock Pemberton, ever on the 
alert for new talents, mystified the unwary with 
Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor. The event of the year, however, from the 
point of view of long-range influence on Ameri- 
can production and acting techniques, was the 
arrival of the Moscow Art Theatre in January 
1923. Brought over by F. Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest, this company, headed by Stanislav- 
ski and Nemirovitch-Danchenko, arrived with 
its personnel and long-perfected repertory com- 
plete. Though no one could understand the 
language, the impact of the performance of these 
actors, individually and collectively, was so 
great that the theatre was crowded night after 
night. The Cherry Orchard with Stanislavski, 
Moskvin, Knipper-Chekhova, Maria Ouspen- 
skaya, Bulgakov and the rest was one of the 
most popular productions, and with The Lower 
Depths, Tzar Fyodor, The Three Sisters, The 
Brothers Karamazov, Uncle Vanya introduced a 
new theatre literature to American audiences. 
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RAIN, by John Colton and Clemence Randolph (Noveméer 1922) 


SOMERSET MAUGHAMWMY’S tale of the South 
Seas with its tropic passions and lashing storms 
provided Jeanne Eagels with a fiery role suited 
to her gifts and which she played for two years. 
She is seen here with Robert Elliott and Rapley 
Holmes. A playgoer in this memorable season, 
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if he cared for acting, could have witnessed a 
number of outstanding performances: Helen 
Menken in Seventh Heaven, Joseph Schildkraut in 
Peer Gynt, the Moscow Art Theatre, Jane Cowl 
in Romeo and Fuliet and finally, at the peak of 
his career, John Barrymore in Hamlet. 
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WALTER HAMPDEN, having played success- 


fully for many years in Ibsen and in a variety of 
modern plays, found the flamboyant Cyrano of 


Rostand’s colorful romance a popular and satis- 
fying role. The play ran to 252 performances and 
reappeared later in Hampden’s repertory both 
on the road and when he established his own 
theatre in New York in 1925, giving Hamlet, 
Richelieu, The Servant in the House, An Enemy 
of the People, Caponsacchi and other plays. 

If 1922-23 was memorable for its acting, 
1923-24 stands out as perhaps the most spec- 
tacular in all the quarter-century for its foreign 
importations. The Moscow Art Theatre played a 
return engagement. Under the same manage- 
ment (Comstock and Gest) Max Reinhardt’s 
The Miracle was brought to New York. The 
interior of the huge Century Theatre was turned 
into a cathedral to house it. Norman Bel Geddes 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Edmond Rostand (November 1927) 


spent months preparing the detailed set, and 
Reinhardt marshalled the mobs, chose the actors 
and directed the pantomime here as he had 
abroad. Most important of all the European 
events, however, was Eleonora Duse’s farewell 
tour. On November 29 the huge gold curtain of 
the Metropolitan Opera House rose on The Lady 
from the Sea. Duse’s entrance was greeted tu- 
multuously by the thousands assembled there to 
do her honor. Those who knew her hailed her as 
the great artist she was, and those who had never 
seen her greeted her as the embodiment of a 
great tradition. Fragile, almost wraith-like, 
Madame Duse was still able to give, in The Lady 
from the Sea, Ghosts, Cosi Sia, La Porta Chiusa 
and La Citta Morta, performances of extraordi- 
nary power and poignancy. But the strain of 
acting and traveling was too much for her. She 
died in Pittsburgh in April 1924. 
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THE sHOW-OFF, by George Kelly (February 1924) 


FOREIGN importations did not stop with such 
major events as the Moscow Art Theatre, The 
Miracle and Duse. Sir Martin Harvey brought 
his Hamlet and Oedipus Rex to America. English 
playwrights were represented by successes such 
as Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound, which gave 
Leslie Howard one of his early successes and 
included Dudley Digges, Alfred Lunt and Mar- 
galo Gillmore in the cast; Charlot’s Revue intro- 
duced Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence and 
Jack Buchanan to delighted audiences; the 
Guild gave the American premiére of Shaw’s 
Saint Foan, with Winifred Lenihan in the title 
role. Continental playwriting was represented by 
Ernst Toller’s Man and the Masses and The 
Failures by Lenormand, both at the Guild, 
while Ferenc Molnar provided Eva Le Gallienne 
with The Swan, a delightfully light, sardonic 
comedy which ran for months during a sea- 
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son studded with a shining galaxy of hits. 

In the meantime, American playwriting had 
not been static. George Kelly, emerging from 
skit-writing and farce, wrote in The Show-Off a 
hilarious and discerning satire on a certain type 
of American go-getter. Louis Bartels, as the in- 
sufferable Aubrey Piper, played with apprecia- 
tive relish, and Helen Lowell and Juliette Crosby 
gave excellent performances as his long-suffering 
victims. The play marked an achievement in 
well observed Americana, and George Kelly's 
next comedy, Craig’s Wife, though perhaps less 
deserving, won the ‘Pulitzer Prize. A more earthy 
native drama was also in process of evolution. 
Lula Vollmer’s Carolina folk play Sun Up, with 
Lucille La Verne, was received with interest, and 
Hatcher Hughes’ He//-bent fer Heaven (with 
Augustin Duncan and Glenn Anders) received 
the Pulitzer award for 1923-24. 
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BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK, by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly (February 7924) 


ONE OF the gayest and most original creations 
of the American comedy vein was ‘the Kaufman- 
Connelly satiric fantasy, Beggar on Horseback 
designs by Woodman Thompson), which used 
the techniques of expressionism — the staccato 
sequence, the distortion, the violence, the non- 
realism so far mainly associated with serious 
social commentary — in a lighter mood. The 
authors employed the device of the dream se- 
quence to introduce the fantastic elements of 


their play, including a complete ballet pan- 
tomime, ‘A Kiss in Xanadu’. Their hero, a 
young musician played by Roland Young, is 
seen here as he dreams of the consequences of 
marrying the wrong girl — the rich girl whose 
father would cage him behind bars in his fac tory 
and make him into a machine for manufacturing 
masterpieces. Winthrop Ames’ production and 
direction created a mood of combined absurdity 
and desperation, sharply edged with satire. 
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DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS, by Eugene O’Neill (Noveméber 1924) 


O’NEILL had joined hands in 1923 with Robert 
Edmond Jones and Kenneth Macgowan in a 
production venture which in its first season at 
the Provincetown Playhouse had given, beside 
Strindberg’s The Spook Sonata and an enchant- 
ing revival of Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion, his own 
controversial A// God’s Chillun Got Wings. 
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Desire under the Elms, produced at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre with Walter Huston as 
Ephraim, Mary Morris as Abbie and Charles 
Ellis as Eben, showed O’Neill holding firmly to 
the structure of the conventional play but ex- 
panding its content. The set was designed by 
Robert Edmond Jones to open or close as needed. 





THE LITTLE CLAY CART, attributed to King Shudraka (December 1924) 


THE Neighborhood Playhouse production of 


the beguiling Hindu classic was effective and 
beautiful in every detail, from the settings and 
costumes by Aline Bernstein to the humorous 
and appropriately stylized acting of the cast. 
Sharply modern in its treatment as well as its 


subject matter, John Howard Lawson’s Proces- 
sional marked the Theatre Guild’s increasing 
interest in American playwriting. In this ‘Jazz 
Symphony of American Life’ Lawson made use 
of expressionistic techniques, mixing vaudeville 
and tragedy in fast-moving, explosive scenes. 


PROCESSIONAL, by John Howard Lawson (January 1925) 
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WHAT PRICE GLORY?, by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings (September 1924) 


ALL ALONG the line, the season of 1924-25 
was livelier than ever, as though enriched by the 
impact of a wealth of earlier European importa- 
tions. The number of productions rose to a new 
high: 246 openings, of which 163 were new plays. 
The emphasis, in this year of promise, was on 
American playwrights. Besides Processional and 
Desire under the Elms, the winter revealed 

number of new talents. Dan Totheroh’s Wild 
Birds was shown at the little Cherry Lane Play- 
house, Edwin Justus Mayer’s The Firebrand 
provided Joseph Schildkraut with a ribald and 
romantic part, the Guild produced Howard’s 
They Knew What They Wanted, and Maxwell 
Anderson and Laurence Stallings fluttered the 
dovecotes with What Price Glory?, the first 
hard-hitting, honest, realistic play to come out 
of the war. Its effect was sensational, not only 
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because, for the first time, war was treated as 
the sordid and highly specialized trade it is, 
but because the language in which it was 
couched at least approached the picturesque, 
not to say sulphuric, speech of the typical dough- 
boy. Presented by Arthur Hopkins with Louis 
Wolheim as C aptain Flagg and William Boyd as 
Sergeant Quirt, the riotous saga of fighting and 
friendship brought a vigorous note into the 
artificial world of the show- shop. The play had 
structure and solidity as well as humor, obser- 
vation and a fine sense of speech — Rabelaisian 
but idiomatic — which conveyed the serious 
intention of the authors while keeping the audi- 
ence absorbed in plot and character. The Ameri- 
can playwrights of this season broke once for all 
with puritan tradition. In content, in idea and 


in word, a new freedom had been achieved. 
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courtesy Mrs. Sidney Howard 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED, by Sidney Howard (November 1924) 


THE NEW freedom was nowhere more appar- 
ent than in Sidney Howard’s play of love and 
life among the vineyards of the Napa Valley. 
Here, again, racy speech, bold characterization, 
vivid plot-building and the use of a picturesque 
and typically American locale attested to the 
presence of a new talent in the playwriting field. 
The Theatre Guild gave the play an excellent 
production. Pauline Lord as Amy, the little 
waitress in search of security, and Richard 
Bennett as the aging but exuberant Tony, 
grape-grower and bootlegger, gave memorable 
performances. Glenn Anders play ed Joe, the 
wandering I.W.W. worker who seduces Amy, 
and Charles Kennedy, Father McKee, the 
priest. In 1925 came Lucky Sam McCarver (with 
Clare Eames) and in 1926 the Guild gave Ned 
McCobt’s Daughter, again with Clare Eames and 


an interesting cast including Alfred Lunt and 
Edward G. Robinson, as well as The Silver Cord 
with Laura Hope Crews and Margalo Gillmore. 

While sponsoring its two young playwrights, 
Howard and Lawson, the Guild did not neglect 
its European authors. Molnar’s The Guardsman 
with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne was one of 
its long-run successes. In April 1924 the Guild 
moved into its own theatre on Fifty-Second 
Street, crowning its achievement as an institu- 
tional theatre with an enthusiastic membership 
audience, a remarkable list of plays to its credit 
and a growing corps of talented actors. The new 
theatre opened with Shaw’s Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. Helen Hayes played the youthful Serpent 
of the Nile, exercising her modern charms on an 
elderly world conqueror, wittily interpreted by 
Lionel Atwill as the aging Caesar. 
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THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY, by Frederick Lonsdale (November 1925) 


MODERN playwriting, with its experiments 
with folk material, honest realism, expressionism 
and other new forms, had not by any means 
driven the well-made play, the farce, the melo- 
drama and the murder mystery from an increas- 
ingly active and prosperous Broadway. Plays 
like The Last of Mrs. Cheyney | (designed by 
James Reynolds) provided Ina Claire with the 
kind of witty, smartly written and cleverly con- 
structed part in which she excels. With Roland 
Young (right) and A. E. Matthews supporting 
her along the same lines of caustic and expert 
humor, the comedy of crooks in high life ran for 
over 380 performances, in a season of long runs 
which included such phenomenal successes as 
Cradle Snatchers with Mary Boland and Edna 
May Oliver, and Lu/u Belle, Edward Sheldon’s 
and Charles MacArthur’s melodrama with 
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Lenore Ulric and Henry Hull, directed by David 
Belasco. Melodrama was indeed popular at the 
moment, sometimes in an undisguised form, as 
in John Colton’s The Shanghai Gesture, starring 
Florence Reed, which a coming young director, 
Guthrie McClintic, staged for A. H. Woods; 
sometimes in a more sophisticated guise as in 
Michael Arlen’s The Green Hat, also directed by 
Guthrie McClintic. Katharine Cornell played 
the white-faced, tragic heroine of this synthetic 
post-war drama of Mayfair decadence with a 
moving intensity, a magic quality of feeling and 
mood that made even its trivialities seem valid. 
Disillusionment was the key of Noel Coward’s 
The Vortex which opened the next day with the 
young author in the lead. A fourth Englishman 
to score was John Van Druten whose Young 
Woodley, featuring Helen Gahagan, was also a hit. 


THE Neighborhood Playhouse had in the mean- 
time continued its purposeful and _ idealistic 
career. Theatre enthusiasts were sure to find 
there original plays produced with care and 
taste. The strange Chassidic drama, The Dybbuk 
(Mary Ellis as Leah), directed by David Vardi 
in association with Alice Lewisohn (with Aline 


THE DyBBUK, by S. Ansky (December 1925) 


Bernstein’s sets), was an outstanding creation. 
Uptown, the Theatre Guild was testing new 
writers and a new director. Porgy, by the Hey- 
wards, set Rouben Mamoulian on his successful 
path. The sets were designed by Cleon Throck- 
morton, the play acted by an all-Negro cast 
headed by Frank Wilson and Rose McClendon. 
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porcy, by Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward (October 1927) 
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STRANGE INTERLUDE, by Eugene O’Neill (Fanuary 1928) 


EXPERIMENT, with Eugene O’Neill, did not 


stop with expressionism or with his ‘play with 


masks’, The Great God Brown. By the season of 


1927-28, he had two major works ready 

Marco Millions and Strange Interlude, both pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild. In the latter play 
O’Neill made new and unprecedented use of the 
soliloquy or aside. His characters spoke on two 
levels, one of normal conversation, the other 
reflecting the unexpressed thought. The play 
was also unusually long, its nine acts taking over 
four hours of acting time. Lynn Fontanne played 
the lengthy and complex role of Nina Leeds, 
with Glenn Anders, Tom Powers and Earle 
Larimore as the three men whose lives revolve 
around and are absorbed in hers. The play, 
though startlingly unconventional in form and 
strongly psychoanalytical in content, qn ge a 
wide public, boasted the longest run (426 per- 
formances) of any Guild production, = en- 
listed in turn, for the taxing role created by Miss 
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Fontanne, the services of Judith Anderson and 
Gale Sondergaard in New York and Pauline Lord, 
Elizabeth Risdon and Mary Ellis on the road. 
In the meantime the young American play- 
wrights who were content to follow a less rebel- 
lious course were hitting their stride. Maxwell 
Anderson, now writing alone, was fortunate in 
having Guthrie McClintic direct and Ruth 
Gordon —a sensitive young actress with a 
highly individual comedy style — act in his 
Saturday's Children. With The Road to Rome, 
Robert E. Sherwood made his mark as a writer 
of satiric comedy while Jane Cowl and Philip 
Merivale scored marked personal successes. 
Theodore Dreiser’s novel, 4n American Tragedy, 
had been turned into a play by Patrick Kearney 
with Morgan Farley as the agonized murderer. 
Edna Ferber’s romantic best seller, Show Boat, 
blazed into spectacular life as a colorful period 
musical with its book and lyrics by Oscar Ham- 
merstein II and its music by Jerome Kern. 
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by Hecht and MacArthur (Aug. 7928) 


THE FRONT PAGE, 


THE EPOCH of easy money, bootlegging and 


gangsterism had had its repercussions in the 
theatre. Rapid-fire melodramas, set in a specific 


locale, using the gaudy idiom of speakeasy, back- 
stage or newspaper life and driven at a eras 
neck pace by young writer-directors such ; 
George Kaufman and George Abbott, were in 
tune with the mood of the moment. The style 
began in Philip Dunning’s and George Abbott’s 
Broadway, featuring night club racketeering, and 
was followed by Chicago, Maurine Watkins’ 
criminal court record, and Burlesque by G. M. 
Watters which Arthur Hopkins co-authored, 
produced and directed. Front Page, produced as 
was Broadway by Jed Harris, with Lee Tracy 
and Osgood Perkins, gave a final fillip to the 
series. Written by men with newspaper training 
and based on the reporters’ flair for fact, but 
combined with plenty of sentiment, these violent 
gun-running, loud-mouthed thrillers were very 
much a part of the pre-depression scene. 





PHILIP BARRY’S comedies were at the oppo- 
site pole from Front Page and its fellows, but 
with them likewise fell heir to the disillusionment 
of the post-war decade. Barry expressed a nos- 
talgic, unresolved mood in airy, playful dialogue. 
His people were civilized, inhibited; their com- 
munications were in the form of witty wise- 
cracks and esoteric allusions. They were as 
American in their way as the drunken reporters 
of Front Page, but they belonged to another 
order. Both Paris Bound and Holiday (Hope 
Williams and Donald Ogden Stewart below) 
were produced and directed by Arthur Hopkins. 
American comedy showed many facets in these 
particular years. Coguette, by Anne Preston 
Bridges, co-authored and staged by George 
Abbott, had given Helen Hayes an emotional 
role that enlarged her scope as an actress. The 
Royal Family (Kaufman and Ferber) celebrated 
unofficially the picturesque off-stage careers of 
the ever-beloved Barrymores. 


HOLIDAY, by Philip Barry (November 1928) 
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STREET SCENE, by Elmer Rice (Fanuary 1929) 


IN Street Scene Elmer Rice turned from the ex- 
pressionism of The Adding Machine to the sober 
and sympathetic treatment of New York tene- 
ment-house life which won him the Pulitzer 
Prize. At about the same time, and as a direct 
result of an increasing consciousness of economic 


THE LAST MILE, by John Wexley (February 1970) 
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and social problems, a number of prison plays 
came into being, among them Criminal Code by 
Martin Flavin, produced and staged by William 
Harris Jr. (with Arthur Byron and Russell 
Hardie) and The Last Mile which launched 


several young actors, including Spencer Tracy. 








SINCE 1926 Eva Le Gallienne had been in 
charge of the only genuine repertory theatre 
New York has seen since the turn of the cen- 
tury. Based on the ideal of giving classic and 
modern plays, at a low top, Miss Le Gallienne 
had taken over an old theatre on Fourteenth 
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ROMEO AND JULIET, by William Shakespeare (4pri/ 7930) 


Street, christened it the Civic Repertory, and 
launched and played in a series of productions 
including revivals of Ibsen, The Cherry Orchard 
with Alla Nazimova (1928), The Sea Gull, Peter 
Pan, and Romeo and Fuliet, in which last she 
is seen here with Richard Waring as Romeo. 
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THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, by Rudolf Dasior | February 1931) 


AFTER appearing for a number of years in 
starring vehicles such as The Green Hat, The 
Letter and Dishonored Lady, and building up an 
enormous following both in New York and on 
the road, Katharine Cornell produced what has 
been perhaps her most generally popular play, 
The Barretts of ‘impole Street. Miss Cornell’s 
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performance as the invalided poetess, raised 
from what appeared to be her deathbed by the 
devoted love of another great poet, was a 
touching and masterly creation. Brian Aherne 
(seen here) played Robert Browning with the 
bravura the part required, and Charles Waldron 
was sinister and forceful as the father. 
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THE BAND WAGON, by George S. Kaufman and Howard Dietz (Fune 7977) 


SIDE by side with the tremendous expansion of 


the ‘legitimate’ during the 20’s, large-scale 
musicals in great variety, ranging from extrava- 
ganza and revue to musical comedy, flourished 
exceedingly. The annual Ziegfeld Fo/lies, George 
White Scandals, Earl Carroll Vanities, Green- 
wich Village Follies were bigger, brighter and 
giddier year by year. Jrene, Sally, The Student 
Prince, The Vagabond King, Show Boat ran to 
well over 500 performances each. These shows 
used to the full the talents of such composers 
as Jerome Kern, Sigmund Romberg, Irving 
Berlin, George Gershwin; such designers as 
Joseph Urban and James Reynolds and, later, 
Norman Bel Geddes, Albert Johnson, Raymond 
Sovey, Jo Mielziner, Donald Oenslager. 
Musicals, like straight plays, had not been 
entirely exempt from ‘insidious’ foreign influ- 
ences or from the effect of experiments in little 
theatres outside the confines of Broadway. In 
1925 Comstock and Gest brought the Moscow 
\rt Musical Theatre to New York. Its modern, 


stylized productions of Lysistrata, Carmencita 
and the Soldier, La Perichole were a revelation, 
as was Nikita Balieff” s arrival from Moscow via 
Paris with his impish Chauve-Souris. Before 
this the Neighborhood Playhouse had evolved 
their annual Grand Street Follies, introducing 
New York theatregoers to the intimate revue, 
with its take-off on the season’s theatrical 
events, its caustic skits, its music, dance and 
the Music Box Revues, 


song. The Little Shows, 
the Garrick Gaieties all these contributed 
toward that form which exhibits American 


showmanship at its best — the musical comedy 
-in which beauty of mise-en-scéne is combined 
with music, brilliant choreography and expert 
comedy in a fast-moving, spirited whole. The 
Band Wagon (music by Arthur Schwartz), 
starring Fred and Adele Astaire, with Frank 
Morgan and Helen Broderick for comedy and 
George Kaufman in command of Albert John- 
son’s s giddy scenic merry-go-round, was a typical 
example of a popular and ingratiating style. 
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GREEN GROW THE LILACS, by Lynn Riggs (Fanuary 1937) 


WITH depression and deflation taking centre 
stage, the number of productions on Broadway 
decreased steadily, but new talents and new 
combinations of talent continued to appear. 
The Theatre Guild introduced Lynn Riggs with 
Green Grow the Lilacs, a genuinely vigorous 
picture of early Oklahoma folkways, with 
Franchot Tone and June Walker playing the 
leads. (Helen Westley, pillar of the Guild, is 
seen here at the churn talking to Tone.) Not 
long after, a group of younger men and women, 
who had made their first flights under the Guild’s 
aegis and who were united by certain theories, 
aesthetic and ideological, banded together to 
produce new plays reflecting the American 
scene and based on social problems. The Group 
Theatre was essentially an actors’ theatre and 
believed in the value of close association between 
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actor and dramatist. Its first important produc- 
tion was Paul Green’s The House of Connelly, 
which was directed by Lee Strasberg and C heryl 
Crawford, both of whom with Harold Clurman 
were prime movers in the organization of the 
Group. (Paul Green, product of that far-flung 
non-professional theatre of the community and 
college, had won the Pulitzer Prize in 1927 with 
In Abraham's Bosom.) While these poet-play- 
wrights from the South and West explored the 
folkways of the hinterland, New York play- 
wrights continued to investigate further the 
habitats and mores of the amusement world. 
George Kaufman, uniting with Ring Lardner, 
made riotous fun of Tin-Pan Alley in June 
Moon, and the following year concocted (with 
Moss Hart) Once in a Lifetime, the satire to end 
all satires on the incredible Hollywood. 
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MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, by Eugene O'Neill (October 7977) 


O'NEILL’S trilogy of brooding crime, dark 
moods and darker passions turned to the Greeks 
tor its theme, to Freud for its psychology, to 
New England for its setting. In it O’Neill’s 
mastery of his medium, his superb theatricalism, 


his sweep of action and his manipulation of 


language were at their height. He no longer 
needed mask or soliloquy to free him from con- 
ventional shackles, though he still insisted on 
being his own arbiter in the matter of length. 
The Theatre Guild gave the play a production 


of high calibre, with Robert Edmond Jones 
catching the atmosphere of portent and of 
doom, particularly in the set that dominated 
the production, the pillared portico of the 
Mannons’ house. Philip Moeller directed this 
as he had directed Strange Interlude, and Alla 
Nazimova, Alice Brady (above) and Earle 
Larimore played the leads. Mme. Nazimova’s 
performance was a high point in her long 
career on the English- speaking stage, and Alice 
Brady’s was a fine companion-piece. 
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REUNION IN VIENNA, i Robert E. Sherwood (November 19377) 


SINCE 1924 when Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt had made their first appearance together 
in The Guardsman, these two spirited actors 
playing for the Theatre Guild had developed 
steadily in range and skill and had evolved a 
style of duo acting peculiarly their own. They 
had played together i in Arms and the Man, Wer- 
fel’s Goat Song and The «rothers Karamazov. 
Separately, but still under the Guild, Alfred 
Lunt had appeared in O’Neill’s Marco Millions 
and in Volpone, and Lynn Fontanne in Strange 
Interlude. Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the 
Queen had brought them together in a poetic 


drama that had color and violence and a kind of 


combative passion to which their mettlesome 
acting could do justice. Their forte, up to this 
point, had been high comedy verging on sophisti- 
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cated farce, and in S. N. Behrman the Guild had 
found an American writer who could turn out 
this type of play. His Second Man and Meteor, 
produced in 1927 and 1929, provided the Lunts 
with admirable roles. Between these productions 
they appeared in Sil-Vara’s Caprice, an excursion 
into typical Continental love-making which 
greatly delighted their growing fan audience. In 
Reunion in Vienna they (above with Henry 
Travers) not only found a play that satisfied the 
sardonic and light- minded mood of the moment 
but also a playwright who was destined to pro- 
vide them with several of their more important 
vehicles. Before that occurred, however, they 
left the tutelage of the Theatre Guild tempora- 
rily and appeared with Noel Coward in his madly 
triangular Design for Living. 
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OF THEE I SING, by George S. 


WHEN the spirit of satire joined hands with the 
amiable Terpsichorean muse that had up to this 
time presided over Broadway’s song and dance 
shows, one of America’s most exhilarating musi- 
cal comedies came into being. With Presidential 
elections imminent, Kaufman and Ryskind 
evolved a giddy take-off on political campaigns, 
with their conventions, their shirt-sleeved deals, 
their slogan- writing, oratory and _ processions. 
The fabulous doings involved George and Ira 
Gershwin, music and lyric writers, George Kauf- 
man, director, and William Gaxton, seen here in 
the centre as the candidate catapulted into the 
White House on the banner of ‘Love Sweeps the 
Country’, with ‘Senator’ Edward H. Robins be- 
side him. They are looking disgustedly at that 
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Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind (December 1937) 


now immortal figure, Vice President Throttle- 
bottom, of imperishable memory. Victor Moore 
has had a long career in vaudeville, revue and 
musical comedy, where his tentative, depreca- 
tory manner, his oblique sense of humor, his gift 
for projecting songs in a quavering, far-away 
manner that has the pathos and appeal of all 
great comics have earned him undisputed honors. 
With Ed Wynn, Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, Jimmy 
Durante, Willie Howard, Jimmy Savo, he up- 
holds the great tradition of the clown which has 
come down from Aristophanes to our own day. 
Ed Wynn, the Perfect Fool and king of Zanies, 
headed his own The Laugh Parade in this year 
of musical effulgence which also produced 
Face the Music, by Irving Berlin and Moss Hart. 
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COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, by Elmer Rice (November 1937) TOBACCO ROAD, by Jack Kirkland (December 1933) 


Paul Muni in a forceful study, above. Be- Henry Hull, the first Jeeter Lester, above. Be- 
low, Ina Claire in a brilliant characterization. low, Walter Huston in the Lewis adaptation, 


BroGRAPHY, by S. N. Behrman (December 1932) popsworTH, by Sidney Howard (February 1934) 
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IF THE twenties created an artistic revolution 
in the theatre, the thirties were more concerned 
with social revolution in the world at large. As 
early as 1929 the New Playwrights Theatre, 
following in the wake of the Provincetown 
Group, produced serious plays freighted with 
the new ideologies in the little MacDougal 
Street playhouse. Talbot Jennings’ No More 
Frontier, Maltz and Sklar’s Merry-Go-Round 
were given there, and other plays as well. In 
1934 the Theatre Union was formed by a group 
of radical playwrights who took over the Civic 
Theatre on 14th street and gave a series of 
plays based on a clearly defined philosophy. 
“W hether or not they adhered to a party pro- 
gram,’ John Gassner has written, ‘they recog- 
nized the Marxist principle that modern society 
is divided between two camps, capital and la- 
bor.’ Their first production was Peace on Earth 
(1933) by Albert Maltz and George Sklar. In 
Stevedore they found a play which had dramatic 
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STEVEDORE, by Paul Peters and George Sklar (4pril 1974) 


effectiveness, an exciting plot, movement, emo- 
tion, conflict, as well as argument. An excellent 
mixed cast, including among the Negroes Jack 
Carter, Georgette Harvey, Edna Thomas and 
Rex Ingram, gave authenticity to a forceful 
picture of a labor struggle. Uptown, at the Guild, 


John Wexley’s They Shall Not Die, based on the 


Scotsboro case, was also concerned (as was the 
same author’s The Last Mile) with injustice, 
particularly injustice in the name of the law. 
The New Theatre League and its magazine New 
Theatre were part of the movement toward a 
theatre as a means of expressing the political 
and economic problems of the worker. As part 
of its campaign to develop a literature for a 
workers’ theatre, the League ran a play contest. 
Its first prize went to a young actor in the 
Group Theatre, Clifford Odets, for Waiting for 
Lefty. This incisive one-acter, with its sharply 
etched, dramatic scenes, its vigorous dialogue, 
revealed a forceful new playwriting talent. 
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courtesy Mrs, Sidney Howard 


YELLOw Jack, by Sidney Howard (March 1934) 


TO TURN the fight against yellow fever, based 
on Paul de Kruif’s account, into exciting thea- 
tre was a challenge which appealed to Sidney 
Howard's realistic but imaginative genius. He 
had developed his skill in such creative adapta- 
tions as The Late Christopher Bean, from the 
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French of René Fauchois (with Pauline Lord), 
and Dodsworth from Sinclair Lewis’ novel (with 
Walter Huston). In Yellow Yack, a scientific 
investigation became a moving tale of human 
heroism. James Stewart and Myron McCormick 
are seen here as its unromantic heroes. 











AFTER testing his mettle on various forms ot 
theatre with a success due to his keen apprecia- 
tion of dramatic values and his sensitiveness to 
audience needs, Maxwell Anderson stepped for- 
ward in Elizabeth the Queen (1930) as the pro- 
ponent of poetic drama. He had put behind him 
the exuberant cynicism of What Price Glory? 
with Stallings (1924), the sentiment of Satur- 
day’s Children (1927), the passionate revolt 
against injustice of Gods of the Lightning (1928), 
the romance of Night over Taos (1932), the 
biting satire of Both Your Houses (1933), to find 
in historical drama the larger horizons, the ele- 
ments of fate and destiny which could give the 
modern theatre the breadth, the nobility it 
needed to enrich it after its too-long excursion 
into realism. Both his Elizabethan tragedies, 
Elizabeth the Queen and Mary of Scotland, were 








MARY OF SCOTLAND, by Maxwell Anderson (November 1933) 


staged by the Theatre Guild with the beauty of 
mise-en-scéne they demanded. Lee Simonson set 
the stage for the former, Robert Edmond Jones 
found the evocative details, the form and the 
mood for Mary of Scotland. Anderson was 
equally fortunate in his casts. Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt were ideal for the high- spirited 
Elizabeth and Essex. Helen Hayes, who (since 
she opened the Guild Theatre with Caesar and 
Cle opatra) had been growing steadily in matur- 
ity, in technical skill and authority i in such plays 
as HW ae Every Woman Knows (1926), Coquette 
(1927), The Good Fairy (1930), stepped into the 
lender Semne of poetic ‘tragedy with honors. She 
was well supported by Philip Merivale as the 
Earl of Bothwell, and Moroni Olsen as the 
formidable John Knox, receiving her here on the 
mist-shrouded pier on her arrival in Scotland. 
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AH, WILDERNESS!, by Eugene O'Neill (October 7977) 
AS THOUGH to prove that he could handle the 


pleasantly commonplace with the same ease 
that he displayed in the realm of the darkly 
tragic, O’Neill tossed off a homespun comedy of 
small-town life and family relationships which 
was as thoroughly American as George M. 


SHE LOVES ME NOT, by Howard Lindsay (November 193?) 
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Cohan (at the head of the table), comedian, 
hoofer, playwright, producer, who played the | 
lead. Below, a group of promising young actors | 

Burgess Meredith (with the shears), John 
Beal and Polly Walters — are absorbed ‘in @ 
crucial scene of a gay farce-comedy. 





THE LOCALE as well as the content of Sidney 
Kingsley’s drama of hospital life provided the 
Group Theatre with an opportunity to prove 
their effectiveness as an acting company. The 
production, designed by Mordecai Gorelik and 


directed by Lee Strasberg, was the Group’s first 


MEN IN WHITE, by Sidney Kingsley (September 1933) 


hit, and won the Pulitzer Prize. The discovery, 
in their number, of a playwright of Clifford 
Odets’ calibre crystallized their success as a pro- 
ducing organization. Above, Alexander Kirk- 
land and members of the permanent company; 
below, Morris Carnovsky and Luther Adler. 


AWAKE AND SING, by Clifford Odets (February 1975) 
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THE GREEN PASTURES, by Marc Connelly (February 1930) 


THE contribution of the Negro actor to the New 
York theatre during the fecund post-war period 

was considerable, in both realistic and imagina- 
tive plays. His special qualities of sensitivity and 
responsiveness, his music and rhythm, his gift of 
laughter made him, under wise disection, an 
ideal actor. Charles Gilpin in The Emperor Fones 
(1920) and Paul Robeson in 4// God’s Chillun 
Got Wings (1924) proved themselves actors of 
stature. Paul Green’s Jn Abraham’s Bosom, 
(1926) offered Frank Wilson and Rose McClen- 
don leading roles. These two also appeared in 
Porgy with Georgette Harvey, Jack Carter and 
others. Later (1935) when Porgy and Bess was 
produced as an opera (music by Gershwin) Todd 
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Duncan, Edward Matthews, Abbie Mitchell, 
S. Rosamond Johnson and others were in the 
cast. Run, Little Chillun (1933) was written bya 
Negro, Hall Johnson, and ont effective use of 
his famous choir. The Green Pastures, Mare 
Connelly’s rendering of Roark Bradford’s stories, 
was a modern ‘morality’ dramatizing Old Testa- 
ment tales. Richard B. Harrison, playing ‘de 
Lawd’, is seen here in his private office with 
the Angel Gabriel (Wesley Hill) in attendance. 
The touching dignity and benevolence as well 
as the humor of Harrison’s interpretation made 
him a popular figure both in New York and on 
the road. The play ran five years on and off 
Broadway, returning to New York in 1935: 








FOUR SAINTS IN 


GERTRUDE STEIN’S ‘opera’ offered a more 
delightful opportunity than usual for the Negro 
actor. Its combination of humor and fantasy, its 
music (Virgil Thomson) and movement (Fred- 
erick Ashton), Florine Stettheimer’s unconven- 
tional sets and John Houseman’s direction 
co-ordinating the whole provided a highly origi- 


Gray O' Reilly 


THREE Acts, by Gertrude Stein (February 1974) 


nal frame. Edward Matthews sang the role of 
St. Ignatius with a dignity that gave meaning 
to its Steinian jargon. All the performers 

saints, choruses, dancers, compéres and com- 
méres alike — conveyed a sense of exaltation 
which, while heightening the dramatic signifi- 
cance, in no way lessened the satiric impact. 
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IDIOT’S DELIGHT, by Robert E. Sherwood (March 1976) 


TEN YEARS of success on Broadway had 
equipped Robert Sherwood with all the re- 
sources of his metier, but had not diminished his 
inner fires, his intrinsic earnestness. He had 
proved that he could call most of the popular 
tunes, from the satire of Road to Rome to the 
sophisticated continental comedy of Reunion in 
Vienna. In The Petrified Forest (with Leslie 
Howard) and even more so in Jdiot’s Delight, 
the anxiety with which he faced the plight of 
civilization today was increasingly evident. 
His disillusionment, amounting to despair, did 
not, however, prevent him from writing, espe- 
cially in the latter play, a highly entertaining 
drama in which the Lunts found one of their 
most successful vehicles. The play was violently 
anti-war and ended prophetically in a shower of 
bombs, but not before a succession of complica- 
tions, amorous and political, had diverted the 
observer into sitting through a purposeful play 
with as little discomfort as though it were 
Three Men on a Horse or any other farce. 

S. N. Behrman, equally adept in handling 
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intelligent comedy, was also feeling the pressure 
of the ominous tide rising in Europe. His Raia 
from Heaven, with Jane Cowl playing the lead, 
touched on the current situation in Germany, 
bringing a German refugee from Nazism into an 
English home and confronting the English and 
Americans gathered there with the devastating 
problems that have since engulfed the world. 
His End of Summer reverted to the lighter mood 
of Biography, giving Ina Claire once more @ 
scintillating part in which to exhibit her gifts 
of vivacity and wit. In Valley Forge Maxwell 
Anderson, too, grappled with the ever-increasing 
threats to liberty which the European situation 
foreshadowed. He approached the problem by 
setting George Washington (played by Philip 
Merivale) on the stage and restating, in terms 
of argument and battle, the bases from which 
American liberties have sprung. Sidney Howard, 
haunted as was Sherwood by the shadows of 
oncoming conflict, attempted yet another pro- 
test against war in the form of an adaptation of 
Humphrey Cobb’s searing novel, Paths of Glory. 


























QUEENS being apparently her forte, Helen 
Haves moved from Mary of Scotland to Victoria 
the Great with undiminished glory. Indeed, the 
sketches illustrating the life of ‘our dear Queen’, 
which constitute Victoria Regina, proved so 
popular a vehicle that Miss Hayes was caught 
in its meshes for years. It offered her a variety of 
moods and make-up in which to exhibit her 
deft craftsmanship. In the early playlets such 
scenes as this (below) in which she proposes to 
her dear Albert (played by Vincent Price), or 
the beguiling moment when she first sees her 
husband shave, showed her qualities of buoy- 
ancy, wit and charm. After a long New York 
run ($17 performances) Gilbert Miller, who pro- 
duced and directed the play sent it on the road 
for a royal tour. 

Katharine Cornell had also been on the road, 
building up that following which has made her 
one of the leading figures in the American thea- 
tre. Since The Barretts of Wimpole Street, she 
has been her own producer, with her husband 
Guthrie McClintic as her director. After pro- 


ducing Sidney Howard’s Alien Corn (1933) and 
John Van Druten’s Flowers of the Forest (1935), 
she toured in repertory and then returned tri- 
umphantly in Romeo and Fuliet, perhaps her 
most glowing and rounded performance. In 
this production Basil Rathbone played Romeo; 
Brian Aherne, Mercutio; Edith Evans, the 
Nurse. Later Maurice Evans, Ralph Richardson 
and Florence Reed replaced the original three. 
By March 1935, Miss Cornell was ready with 
her production of Saint Foan. Once again, as in 
Romeo and Fuliet, Guthrie McClintic directed, 
Jo Mielziner designed the sets. In this same year 
the Lunts returned to the Guild with a fabulous 
rendition of The Taming of the Shrew (before 
staging Jdiot’s Delight). Jane Cowl was playing 
First Lady with rich appreciation of its humors, 
Ina Claire and Osgood Perkins were duelling in 
End of Summer. Pauline Lord, Ruth Gordon 
and Raymond Massey could be seen in Ethan 
Frome, Alla Nazimova in a notable revival of 
Ghosts directed by herself, Wilfrid Lawson in 
Libel! — a season generous in acting pleasures. 





VICTORIA REGINA, by Laurence Housman (December 1975) 
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WINTERSET, by Maxwell Anderson (September 1935) 


WHEN Maxwell Anderson put poetry, not 
merely poetic or picturesque speech, into the 
mouths of gangsters, laborers and waifs on the 
New York waterfront, when he was able to ex- 
press contemporary problems in the language 
and through the forms’of classic tragedy, he 
succeeded in bringing his two absorbing pre- 
occupations into focus. Under Guthrie McClin- 
tic’s direction the eternal verities and external 
realities of Winterset were ingeniously combined. 
Jo Mielziner, in the soaring arch he designed for 
the scene under the bridge, and in the sordid 
detail of the tenement, reflected both elements 
of the play, while Burgess Meredith and Margo 
(above) and Richard Bennett brought life and 
passion to its poetry. At about this time the 
works of two other modern poets were pre- 
sented: Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates, with 
Lillian Gish and Bramwell Fletcher, and T. S. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, the Federal 
Theatre’s first important production. 
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SIDNEY KINGSLEY used the weight of g 
heavily realistic setting, with wharf, street, apart 
ment and scaffoldings complete, to express the 
pressure of environment on the children gf 
the slums, the ‘dead end kids’ as they hayer 
since been called. The play was produced by 
Norman Bel Geddes, whose setting was a forces. 
ful element in this study of how criminals age: 
made. Using a totally different method of ap. 
proach, this time completely non-real in decope > 
and startlingly imaginative in concept, Irwin) 
Shaw, a second discovery of the New Theatre 
League, made his debut. Bury the Dead was given 
by the Actors’ Repertory Company and directed 
by Worthington Miner and Walter Hart. Seg? 
in ‘the second year of that war which is to begin 
tomorrow ’, its original form, its dramatic power 
marked it as a work of great promise. 





DEAD END, by Sidney Kingsley (October 1996) 
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JOHN GIELGUD’S Hamlet stands out as one 
of the major events of the thirties. Guthrie 
McClintic produced and directed the play with 
a lavish hand, providing a supporting cast which 
included Lillian Gish as Ophelia, Judith Ander- 
son as the Queen, Malcolm Keen as Claudius 
and Arthur Byron as Polonius. Gielgud, though 
only thirty-two, had already played the part in 
London several times with marked success, hold- 
ing second place in long-run records for Eng- 
land; in New York he played 132 consecutive 
performances, topping even Barrymore’s I01. 

In the spring of this same year Maurice Evans 
launched a revival of Richard II with Margaret 
Webster as director and David Ffolkes, de- 
signer, beginning a collaboration which was to 
lead through a notable production of the full- 
length Hamlet, of He nry IV, Part 7, and finally 
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HAMLET, by William Shakespeare (October 1936) 


of Twelfth Night with Helen Hayes (with Stewart 
Chaney as designer). Maurice Evans’ Richard 
was an instant hit, winning warm praises every- 
where. With Richard II and Hamlet he toured 
the country, ranking with Katharine Cornell, 
Helen Hayes and the Lunts in road popularity. 
Beside the Gielgud Hamlet, Guthrie McClintic 
sponsored and staged, in a winter when poetic 
drama was again in the ascendant, two of Max- 
well Anderson’s plays: The Wingless Victory, set 
in nineteenth-century New England, in which 
Katharine Cornell appeared as a Malay princess, 
and High Tor, that engaging and light-hearted 
fantasy, set on the shores of the Hudson River 
today. The latter brought Burgess Meredith, 
McClintic, Mielziner and Anderson together 
in a happy combination which won the Critics’ 
award, as Winterset had the year before. 
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JOHNNY JOHNSON, by Paul Green (November 1976) 


ONE OF the first modern American plays-with- 
music was written by a playwright with a strong 
poetic gift which led him to experiment with 
form as well as content in his satiric and humor- 
ous anti-war fantasy. Paul Green’s Johnny Fohn- 
son was given by the Group Theatre. Its score 
was by Kurt Weill, its expressive, if not expres- 
sionistic, scenery by Donald Oenslager. Here 
Russell Collins, Lee Cobb and Sanford Meisner 
are seen, with two doughboys, in the recruiting 
station where Johnny (played by Collins) starts 
the military career which is to lead him, through 





the trenches of France, to his comic as well ag | 


cosmic bout with the gods of war. But Broadway 
was more concerned with laughter than with the 
thunderheads gathering abroad and preferred an 
absurdity which the sure hands of those expert 
theatrical jugglers, George Kaufman and Mog 
Hart, tossed together. You Can’t Take It With 
You, which featured an amiable gentleman 
played by Henry Travers, his middle-aged 
daughter (Josephine Hull), his grandchildren, 
friends, dependents and the strangers within his 
gates, was a gay and feckless comedy. 











YOU CAN’T TAKE IT wiTH you, by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart (December 1936) 
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WPA Federal Theatre 





THE Federal Theatre Project of the WPA had 
come into being as part of the Government’s 
effort to preserve the skills of artists as well as to 
supply work for the unemployed. Hallie Flana- 
gan was its national director and attempted not 
only to meet immediate needs, but to lay the 
foundations for a nation-wide people’s theatre 
which would bring the spoken drama back into 
the cultural life of the country. Established in 
1935, the Federal Theatre at its height had 
12,000 actors, directors, writers, technicians, etc. 
on its payroll. It had theatres in operation in 
thirty-six states and produced before it closed in 
1939 some 1200 plays. One of the first major 
offerings of the New York project (of which El- 
mer Rice was Director) was T. S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral. Orson Welles’ and John House- 
man’s production of Macbeth in Harlem (with an 


ONE-THIRD OF A NATION, by Arthur Arent (Fanuary 1938) 


all-Negro cast headed by Jack Carter and Edna 
Thomas and exotic costumes by Nat Karson) 
opened shortly after and attracted further en- 
thusiastic attention. The following October 
(1936) the Federal Theatre produced a dramati- 
zation of Sinclair Lewis’ /¢ Can’t Happen Here 
simultaneously in twenty-one of its theatres 
scattered all over the country. Other outstand- 
ing productions were the Chicago Project’s 
The Swing Mikado; the Welles-Houseman Doc- 
tor Faustus; Prologue to Glory, by E. P. Conkle 
(with Stephen Courtleigh); and the series of 
Living Newspapers which dramatized ideas and 
problems such as agriculture | in Triple A Plowed 
Under, electricity in Power, housing in One-Third 
of a Nation. The set for the latter is seen here 
at the moment when the old-law tenement 
(design by Howard Bay) has caught on fire. 
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OF MICE AND MEN, by John Steinbeck (November 1937) 


THE CLOSING years of the thirties, 
were also the last before the second World War, 
saw a vigorous flowering of theatre talents new 

and old. Of Mice and Men combined both. The 
play was the work of a novelist (the future 
author of Grapes of Wrath) and was his first essay 
in playwriting. It was directed, however, by a 
veteran of Broadway, George S. Kaufman, 
whose handling of Steinbeck’s compassionate 
picture of life among migrant workers was 
masterly. Wallace Ford and Broderick Crawford 
played the two friends, who dream in their 
casual encampments (as here beside a river 
under Donald Oenslager’s foreboding trees) of a 
house, a bit of land, a home that will be their 
own. Guthrie McClintic and, shortly after, the 
Group Theatre introduced another new play- 
wright, Robert Ardrey. His How to Get Tough 


which 
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About It and Casey ones had brief runs but 
foreshadowed a genuine talent, which was to 
find more mature expression some 18 months 
later in Thunder Rock, also presented by the 
Group. The Group’s ‘veteran’ playwright, 
Clifford Odets, who had been caught up by 
Hollywood on the strength of his early SUCCESS, 
reappeared with Golden Boy, which ran for 250 
performances. Directed by Harold Clurman, 
with sets by Mordecai Gorelik, it proved once 
more the excellence of the Group ensemble and 
made use of most of their best actors. Two other 
events marked a year of ‘left wing’ hits: Mare 
Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock, a plea for 
militant labor in opera form, was produced under 
the auspices of the Mercury Theatre; and Pins 
and Needles, the 1.L.G.W.U.’s topical revue, was 
the first to come out of a labor union. 























WITH HIS initial full-length play, Thornton 
Wilder stepped at once into the first rank. A sen- 
sitive observer of the American scene, his dra- 
matic presentation of Our Town was at once so 
simple and so profound that its universal im- 
plications were immediately evident. The play 
also had the good fortune to be produced and 
staged by an experienced director, Jed Harris, 
who gave form and beauty to Mr. Wilder’s 
scenery-less stage. Frank Craven as the Stage 
Manager brought an amiable Down East 
flavor to a piv otal role, and Martha Scott and 
John Craven were touching and tender as the 
young people. Another ‘first’ in a season that 
introduced Steinbeck, Ardrey, Blitzstein and 
Wilder, was Paul Vincent Carroll, the Irish 
playwright, whose Shadow and Substance was 
new here. Sir Cedric Hardwicke played the 
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our Town, by Thornton Wilder (February 1939) 


Canon and Julie Haydon the inspired servant- 
girl in this drama of spiritual conflicts. 

Among established playwrights, a notable hit 
was scored by Rachel Crothers with Susan and 
God, an engaging satire on current religious 
fads, which provided Gertrude Lawrence with 
a suitably giddy vehicle. George Kaufman and 
Moss Hart turned to musical satire with /’d 
Rather Be Right (music and lyrics by Rodgers 
and Hart), in which George M. Cohan delighted 
the country with his take-off of the President. 
This was the year of 1 Married an Angel (also 
Rodgers and Hart with Vera Zorina), an ingra- 
tiating musical which emphasized the swing 
toward dance, begun when Ray Bolger made an 
outstanding success in On Your Toes. Balanchine 
did the choreography for J Married an Angel as 


he has for a number of recent musicals. 
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ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS, by Robert E. Sherwood (October 1938) 


THE Playwrights’ Company, a new producing 
group consisting of five leading writers (Sidney 
Howard, Elmer Rice, Robert Sherwood, Max- 
well Anderson, S. N. Behrman), presented Sher- 
wood’s deeply understanding portrait of Lincoln 


as their first offering. Raymond Massey made of 


it one of his finest performances in this year of 
acting honors which saw Robert Morley as 
Oscar Wilde, Maurice Evans in the full- length 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE, by Irwin Shaw (Fanuary 1939) 
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Hamlet, Ethel Waters in Mamba’s Daughters, 


Judith Anderson in Family Portrait. The Group 
Theatre presented 


The Gentle People (Irwin 
Shaw’s first full-length play), a wry, humorous 
story of two kindly old men (played by Sam 
Jaffe and Roman Bohnen) who are forced to 
take up ways of violence to survive in a gangster 
ridden world. Clurman directed; Boris Aronson 
did the sets, notably the pier scene below. 





Barrett Gallagher 


juLius caesar, by Shakespeare (November 19377) 


THE Mercury Theatre under John Houseman’s _ 1939 the Group Theatre produced under Robert 
leadership and Orson Welles’ dynamic direction Lewis’ direction William Saroyan’s My Heart's 
took the town by storm with a streamlined in the Highlands, revealing an arresting, imagina- 
Caesar. The same season saw the Mercury pro- tive talent that blossomed in 1940 in The Time 
duction of The Cradle Will Rock, Shoemakers’ of Your Life, the only play to receive both the 
Holiday and Heartbreak House. In the spring of Pulitzer and the Critics’ Circle awards. 


f 


MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS, by William Saroyan (April 19379 


¢ 09 





Vandamm 


B 


: 
’ 
LIFE WITH FATHER, by Lindsay and Crouse (November 19379) THE LITTLE FOXES, by Lillian Hellman (February 1939) 


Dorothy Stickney and Howard Lindsay in the Tallulah Bankhead as the predatory heroine of | 
Clarence Day saga. Below, Katharine Hepburn, Miss Hellman’s parable. Below, Gertrude Law. 
star in stage and screen versions alike. rence, editor; MacDonald Carey, right-hand man, 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY, by Philip Barry (March 1979) LADY IN THE DARK, by Moss Hart (Fanuary 194!) 
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Bookshelf 





THE HAPPY PLAYRIGHT 
The Fun I've Had, by Bayard 
Veiller. Reynal & Hitchcock: $3. 
Wi Bayard Veiller showed his 
wife the nearly finished script 
of his biography, which he calls The 
Fun I’ve Had, she told him to fix it up, 
to weight it up; it was trivial. The 
Fun I’ve Had is, indeed, trivial in 
spots and light all over. That this is 
its style by intent is easy to see before 
you have read the book half through 
and have measured the amount of 
material concerning the theatre and 
the people of the theatre of a whole 
generation which Mr. Veiller has 
packed into his snappy pages. 

The author of The Trial of Mary 
Dugan, The Thirteenth Chair and other 
plays does not intend to be serious 
about his life’s work. Moreover, the 
theatre that he cared most for and 
worked for most profitably was not a 
very serious theatre. It was a com- 
mercial playhouse intended to furnish 
entertainment for enough people all 
over America to make big money for 
its producers. But the fact that it was 
a theatre before O’Neill and Maxwell 
Anderson and Robert Sherwood and 
Clifford Odets does not mean that it 
was a theatre of less importance to us 
historically. It was the day of many 
great actors, of long tours, of audi- 
ences from coast to coast, of troupers 
unafraid of one-night stands. It was 
the end of an era and the beginning of 
an era, and as such, the tale of its 
methods, standards, personnel and 





audiences may be read not only with 
advantage but with pleasure. 


Mr. Veiller saw the silent movies 
invade the theatre, saw theatre actors 
and playwrights — himself among 
them — take the long road to Holly- 
wood. He saw radio tune out a con- 
siderable share of theatre audiences. 
He saw the unions grow for good and 
for ill, and he tells how all of that 
seemed to a man who was in the thick 
of it. He tells how plays were written, 
largely by routine in those days; how 
actors were trained or left untrained. 
And before his book comes to a close, 
he speaks enthusiastically of the Ex- 
perimental Theatre just organized by 
Equity and the Dramatists’ Guild 
without benefit of stage union co- 
operation, as the great hope of the 
theatre ahead. ‘What is the matter 
with the theatre?’ he asks. ‘What is 
the matter with the world? You an- 
swer that one, and I’ll answer the 
other.’ FREDERICK MORTON 


DIRECTOR’S MANUAL 
Fundamentals of Play Directing, by 
Alexander Dean. Farrar & Rinehart: 
$4. 

T SEEMS only a month or two since 

Alexander Dean sat at the editor’s 
desk, talking of an article on the fun- 
damentals of play directing which 
might later become a chapter in a 
book on the subject. The record, how- 
ever, shows that the article appeared 
several years ago, and that the in- 
terim, which seems so short, has been 
for Mr. Dean the long distance be- 
tween time and eternity. At the time 
of his death the book into which he 
had put the best of his long and val- 
uable experience was almost complete 
and, thanks to his wife and to several 
of his former students, it appears in 
print now. 

Fundamentals of Play Directing will 
be an invaluable book to many kinds 
of workers in the theatre, both pro- 
fessional and amateur. The clarity 
and variety of the examples and ex- 
ercises indicate that it is especially 
aimed at teachers in the field who, if 
they are wise, will absorb its contents 
greedily. For very little has been 
written on the technique of play direc- 
tion, and in spite of the importance 
which the director has assumed in our 
modern theatre, very little has been 
said about the change in the form and 





All-Star Final 


Twenty-Five Years of Plays and 
Players as illustrated in this issue, ar- 
ranged here in alphabetic order. (P = 
Producer, D = Director, S = Scene 
Designer. In parentheses, the date of 
opening and number of performances.) 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS, by Robert 
E. Sherwood. With Raymond . P: 
Playwrights’ Elmer 


“Compan . D: 
S: Jo Mielziner. ( 8: 472.) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by John Drink- 
water. With Frank McGlynn. P: William 
Harris, Jr. D: Lester S: Liv- 
ingston Platt. (Dec. '19; 193. 


THE ADDING MACHINE, by ed 


Rice. With Dudley Digees and H 
Westley. P: Theatre ild. D: Phili 
Moeller. S: Lee Simonson. (Mar. '23; 72. 


AH, WILDERNESS], by Bapuse O'Neill. 
With Come M. Cohan, P: Theatre 
Guild. D: Philip Moeller. S: Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. (Oct. '33; 289.) 


AWAKE AND SING, by Clifford Odets. 
With Morris Carnovsky and Luther 
Adler. P: Group Theatre. D: Harold 
aa S: Boris Aronson. (Feb. '35; 
209. 


THE BAND WAGON, by Gar S. Kauf- 
man and Howard Dietz. With Fred and 
Adele Astaire. P: Max Gordon. D: Has- 
— S: Albert Johnson. (June 31; 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET, by Rudolf Besier. With Kath- 
arine Cornell and Brian Aherne. P: Katha- 
rine Cornell. D: Guthrie McClintic. S: 
Jo Mielziner. (Feb. '31; 370.) 


BEGGAR ON par gay le | George 
S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. With 
Roland Young. P and D: Winthrop Ames. 
S: Woodman Thompson. (Feb. '24; 224.) 


BIOGRAPHY, by S. N. Behrman. With 
Ina Claire, Earle Larimore and Jay Fas- 
sett. P: Theatre Guild. D: Philip Moeller. 
S: Jo Mielziner. (Dec. '32; 267.) 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, by Elmer Rice. 
With Paul Muni. P and D: Elmer Rice. 
S: Raymond Sovey. (Nov. "31; 292.) 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC, by Edmond 
Rostand. With Walter Hampden. D: 
Walter Hampden. S: Claude Bragdon. 
(Nov. '23; 252.) 


DEAD END, by Sidney Kingsley. With 
Theodore Newton and oseph Downing. 
P and S: Norman Bel des. D: Sidney 


Kingsley. (Oct. '35; 687.) 


DECLASSEE, by Zoé Akins. With Ethel 
Barrymore. P: Charles Frohman. D: Iden 
Payne. S: Homer Emens. (Oct. '19; 257.) 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS, by Eugene 
O'Neill. With Walter Huston and "7 
Morris. P: O’Neill-Jones-Macgowan. S: 
Robert Edmond Jones. (Nov. '24; 208.) 
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DODSWORTH, by Sidney Howard, based 
on a novel ‘Sdais Dowie, With Walter 

yg oe emg ay Bainter, P: Max 
Robert Sinclair. S: Jo Mielziner. (Feb. 


te 39 
THE wi ete by S. . With Mary 
peg oom aclaren and 
bert Carl. P ighborhood Play- 
fan David ‘vail association 
with ‘Alice Lewisohn). S: ins Bernstein. 


(Dec. '25; 120.) 


THE EMPEROR JONES, Eugene 
O'Neill. With Charkee S. Ciipiy” P: Prov- 
incetown Players. D: George Cram Cook. 
S: Cleon Throckmorton. (Nov. '20; 204.) 


FOUR SAINTS IN THREE ACTS, by 

Stein; music by Vi il Thomson. 

With Edward Matthews. P: arry Moses. 

pe ohn Houseman. S: Florine Stettheimer 
Kate Drain Lawson. (Feb. '34; 48.) 


THE FRONT PAGE, by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur. With Osgood Perkins 
and Lee Tracy. P: Jed Harris. D: George 
S. Kaufman. S: Raymond Sovey. (Aug. 
'28; 276.) 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE, by Irwin Shaw. 
With Sam Jaffe, Roman Bohnen and 
Franchot Tone. P: Group Theatre. D: 
Harold Clurman. S: Boris Aronson. (Jan. 
'39; 141.) 


GREEN GROW THE LILACS, by Lyn 
. With Franchot Tone, June Wa ~~ 
Helen ag & P: Theatre Guild. 
>: Herbert J. Biberman. S: Raymond 
Sate (Jan. "31; 64.) 


THE GREEN PASTURES, by Marc 
Connelly. With Richard B. Harrison. P: 
Laurence Rivers. D: Marc Connelly. S: 
Robert Edmond Jones. (Feb. '30; 557.) 


THE HAIRY APE, by Eugene O'Neill. 
With Louis Wolheim. P: Provincetown 
Players. D: Eugene O'Neill. S: Robert 
Edmond Jones and Cleon Throckmorton. 
(Mar. '22; 127.) 


HAMLET, by William Shakespeare. With 

n Barrymore. P and D: hur Hop- 

“\ S: Robert Edmond Jones. (Nov. '22; 
ror.) 


HAMLET, by William Shakespeare. With 
my Gielgud, Judith Anderson and Lil- 
h. P and D: Guthrie McClintic. 

S: Jo Mielziner (Oct. '36; 132.) 


HOLIDAY, by Philip Barry. With Hope 
Williams and Donald Ogden Stewart. P 
and D: Arthur Hopkins. S: Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. (Nov. '28; 229.) 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT, by Robert E. Sher- 
wood. With Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne. P: Theatre Guild. D: Bretaigne 
= S: Lee Simonson. (Mar. '36; 
300, 


he - shag by Sem Benelli. With John and 


ore. P and D hur 
Hopkins. § Edmond Jones. (Apr. 
"19; 77.) 


JOHNNY JOHNSON, Paul Green; 


bay ah s. P: Group Theatre. D: Lee Strasberg. 
Donald Oenslager. (Nov. '36; 68.) 


Pi 


JULIUS CAESAR, by William Shake- 
eee. With Orson Welles. P: Orson 
elles and John Houseman. D: Orson 
Welles. S: Samuel Leve. (Nov. '37; 157.) 


LADY IN THE DARK, by Moss Hart; 
ics yw Ira Gershwin; music by Kurt 

eill. With Gertrude Lawrence. P: Sam 

H. Harris. D: Hassard Short and "Moss 
Hart. S: Harry Horner. (Jan. '41; —.) 


THE LAST MILE, by John Wexley. With 
ames Bell, Hale Norcross and ncer 
racy. P: Herman Shumlin. D: Chester 

— S: Henry Dreyfuss. (Feb. '30; 
140 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY, by 
Frederick Lonsdale. With Ina Claire and 


Roland Young. LA ‘4 — Dillingham. 
D: Winchell S: James Reynolds. 
(Nov. '25; 385.) 


LIFE WITH FATHER, adapted by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse from 
book by Clarence Day. With Howard 
we agg 4 and Doroth ickney. P: Oscar 
Serlin. D : Bretaigne indust. S: Stewart 
Chaney. (Noo. "39; —.) 


LILIOM, by Ferenc Molnar. With Eva 
Le Gallienne and Joseph Schildkraut. P: 
Theatre Guild. rank Reicher. S: 
Lee Simonson. (Apr. '21; 300.) 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART, by King 
Shudraka. With Ian Maclaren, Kyra 
Alanova and Albert Carroll. P: Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. D: Agnes Morgan and 
Irene Lewisohn. S: Aline | Bernstein. (Dec. 
'24; 72.) 


THE LITTLE FOXES, by Lillian Hellman. 
With Tallulah Bankhead, Patricia Col- 
linge, Carl Benton Reid and Frank Con- 
roy. P and D: Herman Shumlin. S: 
Howard Bay. (Feb. '39; 410.) 


MARY OF SCOTLAND, by Maxwell 
Anderson, With Helen Hayes and Philip 
Merivale. P: Theatre Guild. D: Theresa 
Helburn. S: Robert Edmond Jones. (Nov. 
"33; 248.) 


MEN IN WHITE, by Sidney S. Kingsley. 
With Luther Adler, J. Edward Bromberg 
and Alexander Kirkland. P: Group The- 
atre. D: Lee Strasberg. S: Mordecai 
Gorelik. (Sept. "33; 351.) 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, by 
Eugene O'Neill. With Alice Brady, 
Nazimova, Thomas Chalmers and Earle 
Larimore. P: Theatre Guild. D: Philip 
Moeller. S: Robert Edmond Jones. (Oct. 
"31; 150.) 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
by William Saroyan; music by Paul 
Bowles. With Philip Loeb. P: Group 
Theatre. D: Robert Lewis. S: Herbert 
Andrews. (A pr. '39; 44.) 


OF MICE AND MEN, by John Steinbeck. 
With Wallace Ford and Broderick Craw- 
ford. P: Sam Harris. D: George Kauf- 

man. S: Donald Oenslager. (Nov. '37; 207.) 


OF THEE I SING, by George S. Kaufman 
and Morrie R Ryskind; music by George 
Gershwin; lyrics by Ira Gershwin. With 
Victor Moore and William Gaxton. P: 
Sam H. Harris. D: George S. Kaufman. 





S: Jo Mielziner. (Dec. ‘eis 441.) 





even in the content of modern pip about 


writing, and the concomitant grog 
of ensemble rather than indiyj 
acting, which has made the pog 
of the director vital to any integrg 
interpretation of a modern play seq 
There is a great deal in Mr. Deg 
book that professional directors ¢ 
read to substantial advantage, 
chapters on ‘Drama as Art’, on J 
Function of the Director’, the‘ 
sity for Technique’ and ‘ Di 
Play’, which precede and follow% 
directly pedagogic material, 
illuminating and distinctly useful 
most professional directors — to 
one, in fact, concerned in playmak 
designing and production. Mr. Dep 
has a way of clarifying difficult 
thetic problems by simple 
There is, for instance, a paragral 
illustrating what it means to say the 
drama is an experience of life 
ened and recreated through an artis 











OULG & 


personality, that an exact reprodey 


tion of life, even the most caret 


photography, will not take the pla! 
of the artist’s intensification, m) _ 
make the real thing seem as real@) 

the stage as the real thing dramatiad) 
Here is the way Mr. Dean illustraty) 


it: 

‘Some years ago I was directing: 
play whose locale was the cornerd 
Forty-Second Street and Broadway 


in New York. The weather was ha) 
the window was open and there wal 


considerable dialogue in the pig 


Victor Moore campaigning as AlexandtY 





Throttlebottom, the forgotten man. 
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F bout the noise outside. For the out- 
side noise effect, an actual recording 
of the noise at that corner was made. 
Those who forgot their knowledge of 
the theory were delighted with the re- 
galt of the record. At the first dress 
the record was used without 
the knowledge of the actors or the 
audience. No one on stage or in the 
<) wditorium knew what the racket 
) backstage was, and the rehearsal was 
. while inquiry was made. The 
actual reproduction of nature was not 
recognizable. It had no suggestion of 
street noises. It was a mad, discordant 
rumble signifying nothing. Every pos- 
sible ang in the sound machine was 
tried, but nothing improved the effect. 
Finally, a crew of eleven worked out 
the sounds of the dominant or em- 
tic elements. The sounds were 
| selected, proportioned, and arranged 
in climactic order. They were timed, 
contrasted, and varied. In the end it 
.) was an orchestra that performed a 
' technicalized arrangement of street 
' noises.” 
In the same clarifying vein there 
| is Mr. Dean’s analysis of the purpose 
of technique and its relation to the 
_ creative impulse, and again the clear 
distinction he makes between the 
path that the creative impulse takes 
and the one that is followed by a 
critical talent. 


sha) There may well be differences of 
cw opinion between directors or between 
pla teachers of direction as to the ele- 


ments of technique or their place in 
the order of production. For the art 
of directing has been carving out its 
| own path in relation to the actor, the 
designer and the play as a whole too 
recently to have an absolute and un- 
assailable pattern. But Mr. Dean’s is 
» at least the integrated pattern of a 
man of varied experience both in 
teaching and in the professional 
theatre, and the aspects which he 
chooses as the five fundamentals of 
his own work create a definite unity 
for the work of production. Accepting 
the two media of a director as the 
actor and the stage, he names the fun- 
| damentals within these media as Com- 
: = Picturization, Movement, 
_ Rhythm and Pantomimic Dramatiza- 
tion. Casting, Tryouts and Rehearsals 
> he assigns to a complementary field, 
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ONE-THIRD OF A NATION, by Arthur 
Arent. P: Federal Theatre Project - Ot 
a Ward. S: Howard Bay. (Jan. '38; 


OUR TOWN, by Thornton Wilder. With 
Frank Craven, Martha Scott and John 
Craven. P and D: Jed Harris. (Feb. '38; 
336.) 

THE PHILADELPHIA STORY, by Philip 
Barry. With Katharine Hepburn, Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. P: Theatre 

Guild. D: Robert B. Sinclair. S: Robert 

Edmond Jones. (Mar. '39; 417.) 


PORGY, by Dorothy and Du Bose Hey- 
ward, With Frank Wilson, Rose McClen- 
don and . P: Theatre 
Guild. D: Row M ian. S: Cleon 
Throckmorton. (Oct. '27; 217.) 


PROCESSIONAL, by John Howard Law- 
son. With June Walker, Philip Loeb and 
George Abbott. P: Theatre Guild. D: 
Philip Moeller. S: Mordecai Gorelik. 


(Jan. '25; 96.) 

RAIN, by John Colton and Clemence Ran- 
dolph. With Jeanne P: Sam H. 
say D: John D. Williams. (Nov. '22; 


REUNION IN VIENNA, by Robert E. 
Sherwood. With Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne. P: Theatre Guild. D: Worth- 
ington Miner. S: Aline Bernstein. (Nov. 
"31; 264.) 


RICHARD III, by William Shakespeare. 
With John Barrymore. P and D: Arthur 
ay S: Robert Edmond Jones. (Mar. 
'20; 27. 


ROMEO AND JULIET, by William Shake- 
8 . With Eva Le Gallienne. P: Civic 
epertory Theatre. D: Eva Le Gallienne. 

S: Aline Bernstein. (Apr. '30; 16.) 


SHE LOVES ME NOT, by Howard Lind- 
say. With John Beal, Bu Meredith 
and Polly Walters. P: ight Deere 
Wiman. D: Howard Lindsay. S: Raymond 
Sovey. (Nov. '33; 360.) 


THE SHOW-OFF, by George Kelly. With 
Louis John Bartels. P: Stewart and 
French. D: George Kelly. S: Sheldon K. 
Viele. (Feb. '24; 571.) 


STEVEDORE, by Paul Peters and George 
Sklar. With Jack Carter, Rex Ingram, 
Georgette Harvey and Edna Thomas. P: 
Theatre Union. D: Michael Blankfort and 
Irving Gordon. S: Sointu Syrjala. (Apr. 
"34; 111.) 


STRANGE INTERLUDE, by oo 

O’Neill. With Lynn Fontanne, Tom 
Earle Larimore and Glenn 
. P: Theatre Guild. D: Philip 
Moeller. S: Lee Simonson. (Jan. '28; 426.) 


STREET SCENE, by Elmer Rice. With 
Erin O’Brien-Moore and Horace Braham. 
P: William A. Brady. D: Elmer Rice. S: 
Jo Mielziner. (Jan. ‘29; 601.) 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, by | 
Robert E. Sherwood. With Alfred Lunt | 
and Lynn Fontanne. P: Playwrights’ 





Company in association with Theatre 
Guild. D: Alfred Lunt. S: Richard Whorf. | 


(Apr. '40; 181.) 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 
nett, Lord and Glenn Anders. P: 

Theatre Guild. D: Philip Moeller. S: 

Carolyn Hancock. (Nov. '24; 192.) 


TOBACCO ROAD, by Jack Kirkland, 
based on a novel Erskine Caldwell. 
— many Hull. P and D: Anthony 

rown. S: Robert Redington Sharpe. 
(Dec. '33; 3,180.) 

VICTORIA REGINA, by Laurence Hous- 
man. With Helen Ha P and D: Gilbert 
Miller. S: Rex Whi . (Dec. "35; 517.) 


WATCH ON THE RHINE, by Lillian 
Hellman. With Paul Lukas, Lucile Wat- 
son and Mady Christians. P and D: 
Herman Sbumli . S: Jo Mielziner. (Apr. 
41; —. 

WHAT PRICE GLORY? Maxwell 

derson and Laurence Stal ings. With 
Louis Wolheim. P and D: Arthur Hop- 
— S: Woodman Thompson. (Sept. '24; 
299. 

WILL SHAKESPEARE, by Clemence 
Dane. ‘4 x ei Cornell and we 
Kruger. P an : Winthrop Ames. S: 
Norman Bel Geddes (Jan. '23; 80.) 


WINTERSET, by Maxwell Anderson. With 
Burgess Meredith, Margo and Ri 
Bennett. P and D: Guthrie McClintic. 
S: Jo Mielziner. (Sept. '35; 195.) 


ee pk ne ey Howard, With 

Whitford Kane, Millard Mitchell, Geof- 

Kerr, James Stewart and Myron 
McCormick. P and D: Guthrie McClintic. 
S: Jo Mielziner. (Mar. '34; 79.) 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU, b 
Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. Wi 
aang Travers and Josephine Hull. P: 
Sam H. Harris. D: rge S. Kaufman. 

S: Donald Oenslager. (Dec. '36; 837.) 





meres 


Beatrice Lillie, England's gift to the comic 
spirit on these shores since André Charlot’s 
Revue of 1924. 
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ESS | that of production procedure. In this THE PUBLISHER 

way, he has broken down intoitscom- PRESENTS 

DRAMA BOOK SHOP ponent parts his method of producing . | 
remieres : | 























DESIGNING FOR MOVING PICTURES a play and his method of teaching 
ao pen others how to produce a play, and his 4merjcan Scenes, edited by 
THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE (illus. from aovie) | | book is the statement and arrange- Kozlenko. John Day: $2.50. Avg 
John Steinbeck 2.50 || ment of this method. of short regional plays by Rj 
AMERICAN SCENES (one acts) EDITH J. R. ISAACS Wright, Paul Green, Pietro DiD 
od. Fale Keslenko #50 || GUIDE TO FILMS Irwin Shaw and others. 
S. Yancey Belknap 180 || The Film Index: A Bibliography; Great Plays,a Drama Guide, by D) 
seat iit shi Volume I, The Film as Art. Com- Davis; 1939-1940, 1940-1941, 


piled by the Writers’ Program of lumbia University Press: cache 










ce 7 teeny 200 || *he New York W.P.A. Museum of Study manuals issued by N.B.G® 

THE TALLEY METHOD Modern Art Film Library and the its radio series, Great Plays | ; 
5... Behrman 200 || H. W. Wilson Company: $10. Athens to Broadway. 4a 

Cue pn aa ps =| tose exception this is the first Quy Contemporary Composers, 

THE FLYING GERARDOS successful attempt to enclose the can Music in the Twentieth Cen 
Nicholson & Robinson 75 || whole, many-sided field of the motion $y ohn Tasker Howard. @ 

EIGHT O'CLOCK TUESDAY icture between the covers of one $3.50. Authoritative factual ang 
Wallsten & Eberhart 75 k. To summarize and analyze the cal survey (including chapt 








48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. | | film as an art, as an industry, as @ Broadway and jazz) by the auth 

cultural and social force, and as an Qyy American Music: Three Hus 
international historical fact through Years of It. 
its own literature is enough to make 

















America at the Movies, by 


this a unique reference work, but for ; :, 3 

the New York City Writers’ Project snake neg ses al 

to have made the 8600 bibliographical sity: $2.75. Informed and jm 
ws ean brochure on the films as a social 


entries exciting and inspiring as read- 
Comp lete 1916-1940 ing matter speaks well for the creative The Best One-Act Plays of 1940,4 


—— 


Only ONE Set Available imaginations of the volume’s several Sy Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, 
:Q authors. $2.50. 
ns ce 1916-1923) | ‘This first volume is published with PI atl 
With over 5000 illustrations the announcement that two additional ys 1n Prin 


Watch on the Rhine, by Lillian | 


$300 BOUND volumes will follow this one in the man. Random House: $2. 


next few years on the film as industry | 

) e and on the film in society. This is an G/gmour Preferred, by Florence Rim) 

| % A complete set of THEaTRE excellent thing to expect, but entirely soy and Colin Clements; Roma 

; Arts is an encyclopedia of the | unnecessary to wait for, because the Djckens, by H. H. and Margueri 

| world theatre. it represents the | first volume has been so wisely com- per. Samuel French: $1.50 and § 
only authoritative record of mo- | prehensive. The film medium itself 5 Weds 

mentous theatre years, givin by has prevented the total absence of Ladies in Retirement, by Edward P i 

text and illustration a vivid ac- | those other two viewpoints, even in a and Reginald Denham; The af 
count of world theatre events. volume entitled ‘The Film as Art’. Gerardos, by Kenyon Nicholson 


Considering the immediate usefulness Charles Robinson; Love Rides the Rail, 
% To own it is to have athand | o¢ volume I, it might almost be en- by Morland Cary. Dramatists ' 


a wealth of material on play- titled ‘Introduction to the Modern ‘Service: each $.75. 


writing, acting, directing, archi- ‘eee | 
: " ~ Film’. Boadicea, by Robert Raynolds. | 


tecture, stage d tuming, oi ' 
lighting a ‘ng ew om An excellent and definitive outline _p,,,.. $2. 


rial which the most painstaking of the field of film literature is fur- te Oh ¥ e Sesme Bel q 
5 Id Le , the edit oO. We . 7 
research could not hope to dupli nished by Harold Leonard, the editor Merrill Denison; The Three Roy: 











cate or even to approach. of this bibliographical project, in his LF 
introduction to Volume I. He opens by Mary Thurman Pyle; Co 
e his article with a triumph of under- Sense, by Ridgely Torrence; Yi 


% . Hickory, by Stanley Young. Dram) 
THEATRE ARTS, INC, | statement: That the motion pecoure tists Play fet yh prs 


East Street has not been neglected as a subject 
r ober ecg for writing, the dimensions of the She’s Got Everything, dramatized} 
| present work should disclose’. It most Frank Vreeland. Longmans, Grett 
ass | certainly does! JAY LEYDA $.75. Hollywood Actor’s Script. 
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Mady Christians and Paul Lukas in Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine. 
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OSCAR SERLIN presents CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 
DETROIT — CASS THEATRE 








4 honey of a show.” —W alter Winchell 
MAX GORDON presents 


MY SISTER 
EILEEN 


the Comedy Hit by 
JOSEPH FIELDS and 
JEROME CHODOROV 
Based on the Stories by 
RUTH McKENNEY 
Staged by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN 


BILTMORE THEATRE 


47th Street W. of Broadway Cl 6-9353 
Eves. 8:40. Matinees: Wed. and Sat. 2:40 


SCIENTIFICALLY AIR-CONDITIONED 


“STAR - SPANGLED 
BANNER LINE of 


COSTUME FABRICS 


v6 e, 8 @ 


= 
‘ > A» 


@ Every Broadway Production 
features fabrics by Dazian's. Take 
advantage of the superiority of 
the world’s largest collection of 
costume and stage materials. 


Write for free booklet 
What Costumes Can 
Do For Your Show 


INC 
ESTABLISHED 1842 
142 WEST 44th STREET = NEW YORK 


"Reg. App. For BRyant 9-7328 








‘See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now iii 
| New York, and some to look forward to, 
| witha list of those that have closed since 
| the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
| pears in parentheses after the title.) 





| ON THE BOARDS 
| PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30) finds Ethel 


Merman zestful and debonair in a gay 

Cole Porter score with cheerfully raucous 

interludes by Rags Ragland, dances by 

Robert Alton, decor and costumes by 

Raoul Péne Du Bois — all under B. G 
| De Sylva's magic wand. 

THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26) by 
Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy’s 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup 
ported by Richard Waring. Directed and 
produced by Herman Shumlin 


PAL JOEY (Dec. 25) rathsh goings-on of the 
fabulous John O'Hara hoofer turned into 
an unusual musical show by the combined 
efforts of George Abbott, Rodgers and 
Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton. 
Gene Kelly excellent as the agile and 
amorous Joey. 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26) beguiling 
and hilarious comedy set in the Greenwich 
Village basement ‘studio’ of the sisters 
whose adventures were originally recorded 
by Ruth McKenney. George Kaufman 
spins the Chodorov and Fields script to 
success, with Shirley Booth in high fettle. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10) 
homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair are 
involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph O. 
Kesselring’s mad plot. 


CLAUDIA (Fed. 12) tells a simple story of 
human relations with skill, humor and 
emotion. Directed by the author, Rose 
Franken, it is excellently performed by 
a cast including Frances Starr, Dorothy 
McGuire as Claudia, and Donald Cook. 


WATCH ON THE RHINE (April 1 


Lillian Hellman’s ‘vital, eloquent and 





compassionate’ play winner of the Critics’ 
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GLOUCESTE 
SCHOOL of thy. 
THEATRE | 


Gloucester, 
22nd Season 
Second Semester 


July 26 to Aug. 30 


ACTING * MENSENDIECK = Propue 
Intensive Course in Radice 
Aug. 24-31 
For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


Rocky Neck 








FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 


1941-1942 Season 


SIX MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


Practical Theatre Experieng 
in all phases of production” 


APPLY 


SALT LAKE PLAY BO], 


15 East Ist South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ti 


Award. Directed by Herman Sh 
with Paul Lukas as the German @ 
Nazi, Lucille Watson and Mady Gi 
tians 7 
f 
: 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE (A prilay 
disarming fable written, produced #} 
directed by the exuberant Wile 
Saroyan, with Eugene Loring, dame | 
playing his first acting role. ' 
€ 
' 

— and Looking Backward 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23, 1940) i 
Dinehart in a four-authored farce® 
ported from Hollywood 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nor. 8, | 


Clarence Dav's beguiling book tum 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Re 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who® 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie 





NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, @ 
1940 version of Olsen and Johns 
rowdy revue with stooge accompanim® 


CLOSED 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28, 19404 
14. 1041 
LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23-June 14) 
IT HAPPENS ON ICE (A pril gq—June 14) 
SNOOKIE (/une 3-14 
JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. r8S—June 21 


THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA (Mar. 24-June | 


NATIVE SON (Mar. 11-—June 28) 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER (04% 
1939-July 12, 1941 

































School and Studio Directory continued 





Tiaiehad wove 


A PROUD ACHIEVEMENT 


During the past fall term over 20% of the en- 
tire enrollment either received contracts from. 
or obtained employment with major Holly- 
wood studios. 
eee 

In an effort to assure another such successful 
term, the fall enrollment will be limited to 50 
pupils. This will permit individual attention. 


Fall Term October 1 to June 30 





We are pleased to announce that 

recently acquired facilities have 

made it possible for us to lower 
the fall rates 
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Send for Brochure B-2 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP jou woon Riana 


Wilshire at Fairfax 











COODMAN 


WEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL oF rane 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
» MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


) ACTING 
PD DIRECTING 
> PRODUCTION 
| DESIGN 


> Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 






D> Certificate, B.F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 







* = 4 For Information: 
; Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, 
D, Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 








Aline Bernstein 
Rose Bogdanoff 


Opera 
MODERN DRESS 


Drama 


Design . . . Materials 





Classes at Karinska’s 


GIVEN BY 


THEATRE 


« 
Lectures and Workshop 
. Construction . . 
Classes for Beginners, Teachers, Professionals 
Morning and Evening 

For catalogue address: Secretary, 23 East 56th Street, New Y ork City 


Irene Sharaff 


Mme. Karinska 


ee 

COSTUME Ballet Cinema 
HISTORICAL DRESS 

2 


. Cutting . . . Fitting . . . Draping 


Courses begin 
October 2nd 











RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 





MICHAEL CHEKHOV, Director 


Announces: 


Fall and Winter terms will be conducted in its 


NEW YORK STUDIOS 


Full training in Technique of Acting 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR ACTORS AND DIRECTORS 
WILL BE GIVEN BY MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Registration begins 


CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


September Ist. For further particulars apply 
RIDC 





DEIRDRE HURST Registrar 


ONN Telephone Ridgefield 33 


SEFIELD, € 








KING-SMITH PLAYHOUSE 
and School of Theatre Arts 


Seventh Season 
Opening October 6th 


Two-year Professional Course 


ACTING VOICE DICTION 
MAKE UP DANCING 
STAGECRAFT BODY TRAINING 


HISTORY OF THEATRE 
Complete experience in all 
phases of production work. 


In the Capital City ... where the museums, librari 
and the political and social scone provide a beck. 
stound for creative work in theatre arts. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
1745 New Hampshire Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 





The Wyckoff School 


Stage and Art Crafts 


ALEXANDER WYCKOFF, Director 


Two-Year Professional Courses in Stage Setting 
and Costume Design 


Eight months each year at the school’s completely 
studios at Edgewater, N. J., be 
1941. Two months each summer 
Manhattan Theatre 
1942 


equipped 
ginning Sept 
practical experience at the 
Me., beginning June 


Colony, Ogunauit 


For particulars, address the schoo 


684 Undercliff Ave., Edgewater, N. J. 


seorge H. Littlefield Registrar 





THE 
4 


| OLIVER HINSDELL STUDIO 
| OF DRAMATIC ART 


Harold Helvenston 


Associate 


“Where the Stars are Made” 


—~ —— = 





Write the Secretary 
1515 CROSS ROADS of the WORLD 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 























When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE 


ARTS 





School and Studio Directory Continued 





KOMISARJEVSKY THEATRE STUDIO 


COMPLETE TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 
M.A., Ph.D. 


‘Director: Theodore Komisarjevsky, 


 eexcebaeeaiees —$— —$— — LLB . ~ ————— —— —  —OO~OnOwm"]d 


STUDENTS’ COMPANY — SUMMER SEASON af the 
LINCOLN THEATRE, New Haven, Conn. 


THE BOY DAVID by Sir James Barrie 
JOURNEY TO HEAVEN, 


from September 2nd to 
September lith, 1941 


LIKE IT by Shakespeare; GEORGI 
THE BEAR by Chekhov 


is Fol 
a mystery 


Repertory 
DANDIN by Moliére; 


play 


WINTER COURSE IN DRAMATIC ART 
SEPTEMBER 29th to MAY 29th, 1942 


‘Day and &vening (lasses. W inter ‘Repertory Season of ‘Plays with Students. 


apply to MISS ERNESTINE STODELLE 
Phone: New Haven 6-7121 


4 ei 


For int and 
630 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut 


Seteati 

















THE 
NEIGHBORHOOS, 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two year 
intensive training 
in theatre technig 


Auditions by appointmen | ; 
16 West 46th Street, New York Ciy EDI 


|| Catalogue on request 





Tel.: BRy 9-9766 


























Intensive Training — Moderate Tuition 
Productions for Talent Scouts 


FALL SESSION begins Oct. 6th 


80 , of last year’s class now engaged inthe profession 


SATURDAY CHILDREN'S SCHOOL 


Voice, Dancing, Acting, Directing 
Weekly program plays, scenes, radio 
feature 

The Bandbox Theatre (for advanced student 
actors) 

Radio (microphone technique, acting, ad lib, 
interviewing, advertising, commentators) 








Catalog on Request 3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
15 West 67th St., New York Address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice Radio City) | 
ENdicott 2-3345 SUsquehanne 7-0100 Box 692T Oak Bluffs, Mass. 630 Fifth Avenue New York | 















ns ‘ 1556 
i s 
THE ACTORS’ WORKSHOP MARIAN RIG «: 
ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director ASH 
Courses of Study TRAINING FOR THE 
a aie: preaeiies Jilinsky, ‘= pctotions rn 
VOl adine Aslano H orothy Brennan 
DANCE: Hanya Holm MAKE-UP: Vera Soloviova SPEAKING VOICE 
Special Courses “A tor's voice is his t Va 
DIRECTING: Andrius Jilinsky, Gretchen Daly psaccmgpnilg Mofile“ “s re k 
BODY COORDINATION: Everett Dwight SPEECH: Emmie E. Hyams portant medium. —Stark Young H 
APPLIED ART a Pons Pri . 
Fully equipped stage, auditorium, and classrooms rivate and Class Instruction 
Public Performances Day and Evening 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd Winter Session Oct. 3rd Is 
For information inquire: For information - 
Secretary, Actors’ Workshop, 330 East 56th Street, New York City 29 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. Co. 5-564 
IRVINE STUDIO FERRE | im 
Clark Gable, Comel Wilde, Ann R | THEATRE | F 
_ hy CE ta scoot FFEAGIN SCHOOL 
—— ENTERPRISES ‘OF DRAMATIC ART 
25th YEAR of STARMAKING an os 
- aeeteus Paeaiha’e Measpust Island, Mass. 27th Year 
a x al trained exclusively by Theodora Irvine ——— vacational aspects (private bathing e eT a REEN 6 l 
STAGE- SCREEN-RADIO age 9 ct coamacnel @ TELEVISION 
DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 0 a ve in U.S Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses ia 
Motion Picture Course Voice Recording b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students Effective Speech, Public Speaking. 7 
Special Coaching of Business Men 2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in _ Little |F 
and Career Women by Miss Irvine. Theatre Workshop Theatre, Rockefeller Center and Broad ] 


Day and Evening Classes 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. @nd 


Write for Catalogue T 
Separate Children’s Department 


way Theatre. 
- 
7 





























DO YOU WANT A CAREER ON 
STAGE, SCREEN OR RADIO? 


Come to the Playhouse, as Maris Wrixon did, 
for the practical training for your career in the 
dramatic arts. Develop your talents with an 
organization that produces more than 60 plays 
every year in a $650,000 theatrical plant. Pro- 
fessional instruction in acting, directing, teach- | 
ing and technical subjects. Experience before * 
paying audiences. Playhouse, now in its 24th | 
year, has developed more players for the screen | 

than any other single source. : 


Fall term begins September 29 





MARIS WRIXON 


Signed by Warner Broth- 
ers when graduated from 





our School, she has grown Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 
steadily in po ularity. 

igi siaex sasnse PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
THE BLACK PARROT. 


AVENUE @ PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 
.CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director .. 








please mention THEATRE ARTS 


When writing to advertisers 





D Daul 


Or ne 


CHICAGO 
oe. of 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestigt 





Professional Training; Acting Technique a 

Producing Experience; Public Perform 

ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
@ ans Degree Courses; Evening Classes 


Semester Openings September and February. 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, it 





